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FAMILY EXPERIENCE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PERSONALITY: 


MARK L. ENTORF 


JHE past two or three decades 
have witnessed a new interest 
in human personality and a 
great increase in our knowledge 
This 





Le 


Og 


rend 
of the manner in which it develops. 
trend has implications for education, most 
of which can be summed up in the question, 
“What contribution do current educational 
practices make to the development of 
healthy and adequate personalities in our 


culture?” This question comes with spe- 
cial force to schools and departments of 
home economics, and it does so for two 
reasons. The first is that home economics 
is the one branch of education which has 
traditionally concerned itself with the life 
and welfare of the family, and the second is 
found in the fact that the family is now re- 
garded as the primary molder of human 
character. 

The terms “home” and “family life,” how- 
ever, have a variety of meanings and appli- 
cations. They may refer primarily to the 
materials and techniques involved in provid- 
ing food, shelter, and clothing for the mem- 
bers of a household; or they may include that 
complex of feelings, meanings, and attitudes 
which constitute the essence of family life 
and relationships. It is probably true that 
for the greater part of its existence home 
economics has been preoccupied with the 


1 Presented before the Department of Home 
Economics, National Education Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 24, 1940. 


mechanics of housekeeping, with the most 
efficient methods of securing, preparing, 
and using the physical necessities in main- 
taining a home. This statement involves 
neither criticism nor the intimation of con- 
sciously narrowed function; it simply 
designates a phase of development. There 
are, of course, historical reasons for this 
emphasis on the objective factors and 
processes associated with family life. 
Schools and colleges for men preceded edu- 
cational institutions for women, and the 
latter felt obliged to validate their function 
in the educational field. This seems to 
have been especially true of schools of home 
economics, since their curriculum was 
concerned with the everyday work and in- 
terests of the home. For these institu- 
tions, the result was something approaching 
a sense of academic inferiority which, in 
turn, led to certain defensive attitudes and 
practices. Chief among these was the 
attempt to make home economics as scien- 
tific as possible because if a subject were 
scientifically treated it thereby became at 
least moderately respectable in academic 
circles. And to the extent that home 
economics became precise and objective, 
it thereby approached scholastic parity with 
the long-established courses of study to be 
found in the older colleges and universities. 
For this and other reasons, home econom- 
ics has devoted most of its attention to the 
efficient use of materials and has tended to 
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neglect the psychological aspects of family 
life. 

Now, however, home economics confronts 
new trends and new opportunities, for there 
is a growing realization of the fact that 
education for family life which omits or 
ignores the psychological and emotional 
factors in family life thereby neglects the 
central part and the essential meaning of 
its avowed object of study. It is a com- 
monplace observation that unsatisfactory 
human relations can and do exist within 
perfectly appointed and administered 
homes, and, conversely, that essentially 
sound family relations are to be found in 
homes which violate many of the principles 
propounded in the home economics curric- 
ulum. In brief, it is impossible to study, 
to understand, and to enrich family life 
without understanding and dealing with the 
emotions, attitudes, and personalities of 
those who compose the family group. 
Herein perhaps lies the distinction between 
technical housekeeping and functional 
homemaking. 

The growing realization that effective 
education for homemaking must include a 
knowledge of human relations is indicated 
by the steady increase in schools and de- 
partments of home economics of courses on 
marriage, child care and development, 
family relationships, and the like. The 
general purpose of these courses is to help 
the student understand himself and his 
present family relationships and, so far as 
possible, to enable him to establish and 
maintain a satisfying home of his own. 
From this point of view, family life courses 
are not something apart from, nor some- 
thing added to, the traditional home eco- 
nomics curriculum. They involve the rec- 
ognition of the fact that the material and 
emotional factors in home life act and react 
upon each other, and that adequate educa- 
tion in and preparation for home life must 
deal with both sets of factors. 

The inclusion of subject matter dealing 
with family relationships within the home 
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economics curriculum is relatively recent 
and has raised certain problems as to pur- 
poses, methods, and probable results. 
Some of these problems seem to arise most 
frequently at the high school level. Ac- 
cording to their own testimony, many 
teachers of home economics in the high 
school do not feel fully competent to present 
material dealing with family relationships 
because nothing in their own training pre- 
pared them to do so. They may feel 
thoroughly adequate to teach courses in 
foods or clothing; yet they are at a loss 
when it comes to dealing with the non- 
material but decisive feelings and attitudes 
which motivate the behavior of parents and 
children. They recognize the fact that 
family life courses differ both in nature and 
in content from the traditional home eco- 
nomics curriculum. 

Unlike many of the physical elements 
involved in housekeeping, family relation- 
ships cannot be standardized; there are no 
criteria by which a “good” family, or type 
of family, can be identified. Satisfying 
family relationships cannot be produced 
by means of techniques, recipes, or pre- 
scriptions, nor can the development of per- 
sonality be charted and evaluated with 
scientific precision. A good home is not 
produced by employing clever strategy; it 
is the product of good feelings and good 
In the last analysis, family life 
is much more an art than a science. 

Most of the available evidence indicates 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to cre- 
ate desirable attitudes in people simply by 
describing the attitudes and emphasizing 
their virtues. Feelings and attitudes are 
caught or are produced by experience; 
they cannot be taught as can algebra or 
nutrition. Thus, we need to guard against 
the assumption that teaching sound family 
relations will insure sound family life for 
those taught. We cannot set up definite 
and specific “‘goals” of family life, nor can 
we hold out the possibility of perfection in 
this area of life, as perhaps we can in the 
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field of technical skills. For the high school 
student, as well as the adult, help in learn- 
ing how to do some real living in a real 
present is of more use than the admonition 
to prepare himself for later experiences. 

If much of what has just been said seems 
to limit or to question the effectiveness of 
courses dealing with the emotional and 
relationship aspects of family life, it may 
be pointed out that an awareness of pitfalls 
in the way is not a permanent obstacle to 
progress. Because of its traditional in- 
terest in family life, home economics is in a 
strategic position to make important con- 
tributions to both the understanding and 
the welfare of American families. This 
can only be done, however, if there is a clear 
realization of the nature and complexity of 
personal relationships and if no attempt is 
made to deal with attitudes and feelings 
in the same way and with the same teach- 
ing methods that have proved so effective 
with material aspects of homemaking. 

As a matter of fact, there have always 
been some teachers of home economics who, 
because of personal interest and aptitude, 
have done an excellent job of relating the 
material and the emotional aspects of home- 
making. They have observed that show- 
ing their students new ways of preparing a 
meal or tending a baby may evoke differ- 
ent reactions from different members of the 
class. One girl may have no interest in 
learning about either; another may resist 
the new ways; while with a third, better 
living and better attitudes may result in 
her own home. Such observations suggest 
that, at the high school level at least, fam- 
ily relations can be taught by weaving 
them into the regular homemaking courses 
whenever it is natural and appropriate to 
do so. As a matter of fact, it is yet far 
from proved that family life subject matter 
should be organized into separate courses 
or units for high school students. This 
may raise more problems than we can solve. 

The foregoing reference to teachers who 
possess a natural interest in people and an 
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understanding of human nature brings us to 
one of the main points in this discussion, 
namely, that in teaching family relation- 
ships, what the teacher is as a person is 
more important than what she says. If 
she deals with questions of behavior, family 
loyalty, personal freedom, or boy-girl rela- 
tionships with sympathy and insight, her 
attitude toward these matters will com- 
municate itself to her students. If, on the 
other hand, her approach is colored by 
defensiveness, confusion, or reliance upon 
authority, what she says verbally will be 
of little help to her students. Our func- 
tion is not that of providing ready-made 
and final answers to the problems of human 
interaction; it is rather to help individuals 
develop the attitudes and the understand- 
ing which will enable them to work out 
their own problems. It might, therefore, 
be suggested that, in justice both to herself 
and to her students, no teacher be expected 
or required to deal with family relationships 
in her courses unless she feels willing and 
competent. If school administrators want 
this material included in the home eco- 
nomics curriculum, appropriate changes in 
or additions to teacher-training procedures 
should be made. . 

A final word may be said regarding the 
possible values which family relationship 
courses or units may yield. They tend, 
in the first place, to round out the student’s 
conception of family life and to give him a 
truer perspective from which to view family 
behavior. Second, problems of home liv- 
ing may be discussed in an atmosphere of 
tolerance, objectivity, and sympathy which 
will in turn foster similar attitudes in the 
student’s approach to his own situation. 
A third benefit may arise from the student’s 
discovery of the fact that his is not the only 
family in which strains, tensions, and dis- 
satisfactions occur. And finally, as we 
come to realize the decisive influences of 
family life on the growth of personality, 
home economics itself may recognize its 
broader educational and human significance. 
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CONSUMER RESPONSIBILITIES: 


JOSEPH GAER 


SHERE is an old legend which 
has something to teach the 
modern consumer. It tells of 
the proud owner of a beautiful 
garden who entered it one morning to find 
the flower beds trampled upon, the bushes 
uprooted, and his choicest blooms wilting 
on the ground. As he surveyed the dam- 
age, a hummingbird fluttered out into the 
open, paused in mid-air for a moment, then 
dashed down to dip its needlelike bill into 
the heart of a blossom. The man pounced 
upon the bird and caught it. 

“You deserve to be killed for causing such 
damage to my garden!” cried the angry 
man. 

“Please let me go,” the hummingbird 
pleaded. “How could a little bird like 
myself have done all that damage to your 
garden? Besides, what good will it do you 
to kill me? If you let me go, I will teach 
you three precepts that should be useful 
to you all your life.” 

“What are those pearls of wisdom?” 
asked the man sarcastically. 

“Tf you promise to release me, I will tell 
you.” The man promised, and the bird 
went on: “These are the three precepts: 

“Do not try to get the unattainable. 

“Do not believe the impossible. 

“Do not regret that which is irremedi- 
able.” 

“There is nothing so wise in your pre- 
cepts,”’ grumbled the man as he let the bird 
go. 


1Qne chapter from Consumers All, the third 
volume in the National Problems Series published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 
City. The school edition was ready in April; 
the date set for the trade edition (for general 
readers) is August 1. 





As soon as the hummingbird had flut- 
tered out of the man’s reach, it stopped in 
mid-air. ‘You are a silly man,” the bird 
taunted. “If you had killed me, you would 
have found in me a diamond the size of a 
pomegranate, worth more than all the 
wealth you will ever have.” 

“Dear little bird,”’ the man at once began 
to plead, “come a little closer. I want to 
tell you a secret.” 

“T can hear you very well up here,” said 
the hummingbird as it settled on a low 
branch. 

The man started to climb the tree. The 
bird waited until he came quite close, then 
flew to a higher branch. The man fol- 
lowed. Soon he found himself out on a 
limb that could not support him. Down 
he crashed and landed on his head. 

“Wisdom is for the wise,” the humming- 
bird mocked, as the man slowly rose from 
the ground. “I told you not to believe 
the impossible, yet you believed that a 
little bird like me could have a diamond in 
it the size of a pomegranate. I told you 
not to try to get the unattainable, yet you 
tried to climb a tree to catch a bird. And 
I told you not to regret the irremediable, 
yet, as soon as you set me free and knew you 
could not catch me again, you regretted 
having let me go.” 

This legend illustrates some of the im- 
portant principles to be remembered by 
the consumer who wishes to obtain his 
money’s worth. Often the craving to 
“attain the unattainable” in so-called 
bargains induces the consumer to “‘believe 
the unbelievable” offers made by fraudulent 
merchants and advertisers. And after 
the fraud has been perpetrated the victims 
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rush about with their complaints in vain 
search of justice, “regretting the irre- 
mediable.” 


THE BARGAIN HUNTER 


Buying an article should be recognized 
as being the same as entering into a legal 
contract. The act of paying for anything 
implies the belief that a fair deal has been 
consummated. If the buyer investigated 
properly before making a purchase, fewer 
complaints would follow. 

A survey of frauds shows that many of 
the victims are people who try to obtain 
something for nothing. No person is so 
easily cheated as the bargain hunter who 
expects a disproportionate return for his 
money. The man who buys the Brooklyn 
Bridge for ten dollars, or shares in an oil 
well in Texas at ridiculously low sums, is 
himself party to fraud. 

A recent example has been cited of a 
door-to-door salesman who offered im- 
ported linens, showing an excellent sample, 
at a price that would not buy domestic 
cotton. The salesman was particularly 
convincing because he did not ask for a 
deposit. He merely took the order, stat- 
ing that no payment need be made until 
the goods had been delivered and found to 
be as represented. He then offered for 
immediate sale, at a low price, lace which 
was presumably handmade. Many in- 
dividuals bought the lace, which was ob- 
viously not handmade, in order to make 
sure that they would receive the “im- 
ported linen.” The salesman pocketed 
the money for the lace, which was not 
worth the price he obtained, and the 
“imported linen” simply never arrived. 

Similar examples can be gathered by the 
hundreds. Such tricks would not work, 
were it not for the eagerness of the con- 
sumer to get the unattainable and his read- 
iness, therefore, to believe the unbelievable. 

Generally, the consumer should start 
out with the honest desire to get for a dol- 
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lar no more and no less than a dollar’s 


worth of goods or services. He should 
start off with the conviction that there is 
no bargain like a square deal. When a 
seeming bargain is offered, it should be 
viewed with suspicion; and the greater the 
bargain, the greater should be the sus- 
picion. When magic powers are ascribed 
to goods, when health, wealth, vigor, and 
beauty are promised through the use of a 
particular soap or a particular salve, the 
consumer must learn not to believe the 
impossible. And the time to examine the 
value of goods is before, and not after, the 
purchase is made. 

When one gets for a dollar a dollar’s 
worth of goods, no more and no less should 
be expected. For that transaction benefits 
both consumer and producer. 

There are certain circumstances when 
bargains may be legitimately expected. 
The consumer who buys clothes out of 
season has a right to expect to pay less 
than if the same clothes were bought at 
the beginning of the season. The consum- 
er sacrifices the opportunity to choose 
from a full selection of goods, invests in 
them at a time when they will not be used 
for so long a period, and runs the risk that 
styles may change when the season comes 
around again. The merchant, too, is 
eager to dispose of broken sizes and would 
rather have the cash than the goods on 
hand, and the space for new, seasonable 
goods. He is quite willing to sell them at 
no profit, or even at a slight loss. 

Or a consumer may be willing to buy 
untried goods, which the producer offers 
at a lower price in order to acquaint the 
public with his product. Or a person 
may go to the theater in the afternoon, 
rather than during the evening when prices 
are higher, and in that way effect a saving. 
In such instances the consumer is saving 
money by buying something for which 
there is lesser acceptability. He does not 
try to get something for nothing. 
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It is the responsibility of the consumer 
not to pay for goods and services that are 
worthless, and it is equally his responsibility 
not to expect goods and services without 
paying a fair amount for them. 


BAIT ON THE HOOK 


Merchants, trading on consumer gulli- 
bility and the desire to obtain the im- 
possible, have devised various types of 
bait with which to angle for what is com- 
monly called “the sucker.” Some of these 
baits are employed by even the more repu- 
table manufacturers and retailers. 

Free offer. The commonest example of 
bait on the hook is, perhaps, the premium 
or prize. Anyone who sends in a specific 
number of coupons of a certain product is 
offered “absolutely free of charge” a prize— 
from a package of needles to an automo- 
bile. Some manufacturers print and dis- 
tribute expensive illustrated catalogs of 
premiums. 

The consumer susceptible to such bait 
should ask himself: Who pays for these 
“free’’ toasters, shaving sets, silverware, 
and other articles? The manufacturer 
who offers these gifts, if he charged only a 
fair profit on his goods, could not afford to 
pay for them, or he would soon find himself 
bankrupt. He buys these gifts and must 
add their cost to the price of his regular 
goods. The result is that these gifts are 
not at all “free.” The consumer who 
buys a product which he needs, is forced to 
buy “coupons” which he does not need. 

Here again the consumer is to blame for 
not realizing that he pays, although in- 
directly, for the “free” things he gets, just 
as he pays for the articles upon which there 
is an honest price. It is the responsibility 


of the consumer to pay in full for the things 
he wants, and to refuse to pay for things 
he neither wants nor needs but which have 
been tacked on by clever salesmanship as 
fancy bait in the guise of “something for 
nothing.” 
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In some states laws forbid this practice 
of “free offers.” Consumers in other states 
can register their protest against these 
doubtful practices by refusing to buy 
products from manufacturers using such 
bait. 

Loss leaders. Another common device 
to entice the “bargain hunter” is known as 
the loss leader. The loss leader is usually a 
staple article sold at a very low price to 
attract customers. It differs from goods 
offered at bargain prices because it is not 
out of season, or available only in broken 
sizes, or being replaced by a new model or 
fashion, or obtainable for any other of the 
reasons that sometimes prompt retailers to 
offer certain goods at reduced prices. Asa 
rule reputable dealers actually sell the loss 
leader at cost or, where the law does not 
forbid it, even below cost. These loss 
leaders are offered to attract into the store 
customers who may at the same time buy 
other goods at the regular prices. The 
retailer charges the loss sustained to ad- 
vertising. 

The consumer should realize that when 
the retailer sells some of his goods at a 
loss he must make it up on other sales, or 
he would not be able to continue in busi- 
ness. If one particular consumer does not 
pay for it, another one does. To the re- 
tailer it does not matter who pays individu- 
ally. He does not usually stipulate that 
along with the loss leader the consumer 
must buy enough other goods to make up 
for it. The consumer who buys nothing 
but loss leaders shifts the amount he saves 
to be paid by others. 

Here we find another consumer re- 
sponsibility: not to save at the expense of 
other consumers. 

In addition to shifting the difference 
saved on loss leaders to other items, this 
advertising device often makes people 
defer buying goods until the bargain sales. 
Far more serious is the effect on people who 
buy at regular prices goods occasionally 
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offered as loss leaders. They feel cheated. 
When a man buys a standard book for 
$1, let us say, and then learns that a friend 
has bought the same book as a loss leader 
for only 69 cents, he immediately feels 
that his dealer has overcharged him 31 
cents. Such bad feeling adds to the con- 
fusion of consumers. They begin to be- 
lieve that all goods are too high at the price 
they pay. 

Some states have “fair trade practice” 
laws which prohibit the retail sale of goods 
at a loss as bait to consumers, but there is 
nothing to prevent dealers from selling 
goods without any profit. The net result 
is the same. And the loss leader is used 
as consumer bait everywhere. 

Consumers who have not given this 
phase of buying any consideration are 
likely to feel that the amount of cost shifted 
by the bargain hunter and heedless con- 
sumer to others is very slight. An exam- 
ination of the extra costs added to goods 
from loss leaders, and from special services 
demanded by certain customers, reveals a 
substantial increase in the retail price. 


RETURNED Goops 


To think seriously about the returned- 
goods problem is the retailer’s idea of a 
nightmare. The privilege of returning 
goods began as an added service to cus- 
tomers. Through its abuse it soon reached 
the proportions of a catastrophe. Origi- 
nally the privilege was intended to give 
customers a chance to examine the goods 
for flaws. No one objected to a customer 
returning goods which were discovered to 
be faulty. But soon consumers began to 
send goods home “on approval” because 
they had not made up their minds whether 
or not the article was what they wanted. 
Less scrupulous people ordered goods on 
approval, used them once at a party or a 
game, and then returned them for a re- 
fund. 

Some consumers find it convenient to 
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send home several pairs of shoes, or dresses, 
or suits for their children, from which to 
make a selection. They retain one and 
return the rest. Each item ordered is 
recorded by a salesperson, packed, sent to 
the shipping department, delivered. Then 
the whole process is reversed until the goods 
are once again back in the department and a 
refund made. Some twenty people mean- 
while have been involved in the transaction, 
and the store has had to pay for their time. 
This cost is added to the general distribu- 
tion. Those who buy at the store and do 
not obtain goods on approval have to pay 
for it just as much as those who do use that 
service. 

Goods are returned for a great variety of 
reasons: the size is discovered to be wrong; 
the merchandise is faulty; the quality is 
not so good when examined more closely as 
it seemed to be in the store; the person for 
whom the purchase was made is disap- 
pointed; goods ordered for a special oc- 
casion were delivered too late to be of any 
use; or goods are claimed to have been mis- 
represented. 

The lack of standards and proper label- 
ing are often responsible for the return 
of goods. Goods bought in sealed pack- 
ages cannot be examined and are sometimes 
found to have been misrepresented by the 
label. Quality descriptions are not uni- 
form and tend to “puff” the contents. A 
consumer will order goods by label or 
brand, previously used and found satis- 
factory, which now prove inferior or differ 
in measure. This is particularly true of 
clothes, and more particularly of women’s 
and children’s clothes. Children of the 
same age differ in size as much as adults. 
Yet children’s clothes are labeled by age 
rather than by size. And within those 
age measures great differences occur with 
differences in price. The lower the price, 
usually, the skimpier the garment. 

Though the lack of standards is respon- 
sible for some of the goods returned, the 
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fault more often is with the heedless buyer 
who does not realize that each return trans- 
action is costly and the cost must be added 
to the price of other goods sold. 

In addition to this cost, people often keep 
goods too long; they lose the tickets; they 
cannot find the sales checks; they find the 
yard goods, cut from a bolt, not just what 
they wanted; they try to return goods 
already altered for them; they try to return 
goods for which there is an ordinance 
making it unlawful for the store to sell 
again as new, such as bedding, hairbrushes, 
and bathing suits. Bad feeling is en- 
gendered. And more cost is added to the 
retail distribution of goods. 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


Some people like the convenience of 
selecting goods in a store and then having 
it charged. Retail stores, eager for trade, 
readily open charge accounts after some 
investigation of the prospective customer’s 
reliability. But to charge goods, to render 
bills, to keep the accounts straight, involve 
expense. Those who use charge accounts 
pay nothing extra. The cost of this service 
is again placed on all sales and distributed 
among all the customers. 


FREE DELIVERY AND OTHER SERVICES 


The delivery of goods is another expense 
few customers consider. A customer often 
asks for the delivery of an item that costs 
the store more to deliver than the total 
purchase price. Again the store dis- 
tributes the cost. 

In addition, stores set up extra services, 
such as parking lots for cars and playrooms 
for small children, all of which must natu- 
rally be charged to the consumer. But 


not alone to the particular consumer who 
uses these services. 

To the wholesale cost of goods the re- 
tailer must add the expense involved in 
delivery service, returned goods, charge 
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accounts, and anticipated losses on bad 
accounts. These expenses often amount 
to more than the store rent, insurance, and 
salaries for the sales force. 

Many retailers and consumers feel that 
the individual consumer who uses the 
privileges ought to pay for them and that 
it is unfair to make all pay for what only a 
few enjoy. But such changes can come 
only after consumers realize their re- 
sponsibilities when requesting special serv- 
ices. 

Mrs. Frederick J. Moffitt, president of 
the Buffalo and Erie County League of 
Women Voters, at the Business-Consumer 
Relations Conference in Buffalo, New York, 
summed up the thoughtlessness of certain 
consumers in the following humorous 
verse: 


The consumer is a Lady 

Of fancies, fads, and frills. 
She shops in gay abandon 
While hubby pays the bills. 


She wants the latest fashions 

In hats and shoes and hose. 

Just how and why she makes her choice 
The good Lord only knows. 


She charges wildly through the store 
And then, alas, alack! 

Deliveries rushing to her door 

Are gaily hustled back. 


She murmurs, “‘Please deliver,” 
Or marks her loot, “Will call,” 
And at her slightest shiver 
World markets rise—or fall. 


Who is this strange Consumer, 
This most important She, 

Whe holds the fate of business? 
Good gosh! Maybe she’s me. 


THE UNION LABEL 


The consumer, it is generally maintained, 
has still another responsibility: toward the 
workers who produce his needs. Caroline 
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L. Hunt, speaking before the Lake Placid 
Conference on Home Economics, as far 
back as 1901, summed up this responsibility 
in these words: 


Our highest duties come from our powers as 
consumers. Take the homemaker for example. 
She is the greatest consumer and as such holds 
greatest power over the producer. It is not only 
her duty to spend her income for the best welfare 
of the family, but also her duty to say that no ar- 
ticle shall be produced for her consumption which 
has removed from the maker, through unsanitary 
conditions of labor and through insufficient pay, 
all hope of the freedom which comes from bodily 
health; that for her consumption there shall be 
produced no inutility which by forcing useless toil 
upon the maker has taken from him the hope of 
the freedom which comes from opportunity of useful 
labor. She holds it in her power to say that, for 
her, no article shall be made that necessitates child 
labor, that forces upon the young at a time when 
his values are not yet established, unnatural 
work that shall bring him to manhood enslaved to 
an undeveloped body and an undeveloped intellect. 
She holds it in her power to say that, for her, no 
human being shall do a slave’s work when machin- 
ery is available for the work. 


Where goods on the market compete 
with one another not in the natural way of 
free competition, but because one man can 
undersell his competitor by underpaying 
labor, some organizations feel that it is 
the duty of consumers to refuse to be party 
to such unfair competition. Goods pro- 
duced by union labor should bear the sign 
of it, and consumers should look for it. 
This would lead to fewer abuses and 
less competition based on depriving labor 
of a fair wage. 
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A SHOPPER’S CREED 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has formulated a “Shopper’s Creed,” 
which reads: 


I believe that the American woman, through 
control of a large share of the family budget, exerts 
a vital influence upon today’s economic order. 

Therefore, I hold it my duty to help make this 
influence constructive; to govern my buying so that 
waste will be reduced and the greatest good to all 
realized from my expenditures. 

I believe that, as measures of true economy, I 
should: 

Make known my merchandise needs and pref- 
erences in advance whenever the opportunity is 
presented; 

Remember that cheapness in itself is not always 
a bargain, and consider suitability and durability 
as well as price; 

Avoid merchandise known to be produced under 
unfair competitive conditions, such as sweatshops 
or prison-made goods; 

Be reasonable in my demands for service, such 
as credit, alterations, and deliveries; 

Refrain from returning merchandise unless the 
goods or the store is at fault. 


THE First STEP 


If there is one difficulty above all others 
responsible for the consumer problem, it 
is the consumer’s general lack of knowledge. 
He does not know clearly his relation to 
producers, nor what his rights are, nor how 
to buy most effectively, nor where to turn 
for advice and protection; and, above all, 
he does not know his social responsibilities 
to other consumers as well as to producers 
and dealers. 

If a solution to the consumer problem is 
to be found, the first step must be—con- 
sumer education. 
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AN ECONOMIST LOOKS AT HOME ECONOMICS! 
FRANK B. WARD 


}HOUSANDS of dollars are being 
yi spent on various educational 
Q) activities grouped under the 
general title of “home eco- 
nomics.”” The money so spent comes from 
students, taxes, and in some cases from 
private endowment. Is the program for 
which this money is being spent worth 
while? 

There can be no doubt concerning the 
value of the home economics program pro- 
vided it does more than prepare people to 
earn a living. We say “people” rather 
than “girls” because the home economics 
program is not necessarily restricted to 
women, either as operators of the program 
or as recipients of its benefits. There is 
no arbitrary limit to the work field for 
which home economics might prepare, but 
its primary duty is probably to prepare for 
work more or less directly related to the 
home and its functions. 

The home economics program must pre- 
pare people to take their proper place and 
part in the community. To be effective 
for this, it should not be confined to the 
class and formal instruction. People are 
a part of the community when they are 
out of the classroom as well as when they 
are in it; they are a part of the community 
regardless of their age or the amount of 
their formal education. 

People should be given an understanding 
of the phases of community life which 
affect the home program. Many of these 
are social as well as economic in their sig- 
nificance. Many of them call for some 
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1 Paper presented before the Eastern Section of 
the Tennessee Home Economics Association, Oc- 
tober 28 and 29, 1939. 


knowledge of psychology. Community life 
contains destructive as well as constructive 
elements. Many communities have certain 
conditions which tend to promote vice and 
crime. Communities which contain slums 
do not find them to be social and economic 
assets. Amusement and recreation centers, 
such as drinking parlors and dance halls, 
often have uncertain standards, to put it 
mildly. 

People must be encouraged and inspired 
to do something about the destructive 
elements in community life, to play a help- 
ful part in that life. They must be im- 
bued with the importance of supporting 
the constructive elements in a community— 
churches, schools, civic organizations, and 
the rest. The home economics program 
should cause its beneficiaries to be active 
rather than passive members of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

The home economics program should 
prepare for home management. One need 
not fear that this part of the program will 
fail to receive emphasis. Some phases of 
home management are economic and others 
are not. Speaking as a technologist, an 
economist should presumably confine his 
attention to the economic aspects of home 
management; but speaking as a citizen, 
he need not. 

Preparation for home management must 
consider personal as well as business ele- 
ments. In the personal field the home 
economics program must seek to develop 
human understanding and sympathy in 
homemakers and potential homemakers. 
A home is something more than a well- 
furnished house or apartment. It is a 
place where people live full or cramped 
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lives, happily, indifferently, or bitterly. 
Since a home must be created by imperfect 
people, it is essential that each party to the 
high contract have plenty of the spirit of 
“give and take.” Without understanding 
and sympathy, home life may not go on the 
rocks and break up; but it might as well. 

Possibly the greatest and most important 
task faced by the homemaker is that of 
character building. Long ago it was writ- 
ten, ““Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” This truth imposes upon the 
homemaker a heavy responsibility. It 
imposes a responsibility also upon those 
who try to prepare others for the important 
character-building functions of home- 
making. 

It is true that character building is not 
solely the duty of the homemaker. Various 
agencies, such as the school and church, 
have a part in it; but they supplement the 
work of the home and can hardly be ex- 
pected to succeed in their purposes if the 
home fails to lay proper foundations. 
Many of the activities of the community, 
business and otherwise, tend to offset rather 
than supplement the influence of the home. 
The work of the home in character building 
should be done so well that no other in- 
fluences can undermine it, though con- 
structive ones may add to it. 

Character building in the home is no 
job for the novice. Unfortunately it has 
been carried on for years in an amateurish 
sort of way, often with undesirable results. 
By the time the twelfth child was born, 
the mother and father may have obtained 
enough experience to deal wisely with the 
child. If the character-building side of 
homemaking is no job for the novice, where 
is the potential homemaker to receive 
proper training? Surely here is a task for 
those charged with the carrying out of a 
home economics program. 

On the personal side, too, is the problem 
of equipping the future homemaker for the 
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development and maintenance of proper 
personal, social, and religious standards 
in the home. This problem is akin to that 
of character building but differs from it in 
certain respects. 

Personal standards are somewhat in- 
tangible but they are important, never- 
theless. A natural inclination to respect 
one’s self and others, a belief in one’s self 
and in the right motivation of others are 
prerequisite to congenial living with others. 
To be one’s best and to look one’s best are 
desirable objectives. Slovenly thought, 
slovenly work, slovenly appearance—all 
these are undesirable and often lead to un- 
foreseen consequences. 

Social standards need not be stressed 
here, for they usually have a coercive in- 
fluence of their own. Many social obliga- 
tions are unfilled, however, because of an 
inward fear of not being able to handle 
them successfully. ‘The social graces,” 
that is, the ability to meet people naturally 
and easily under all circumstances is an 
invaluable asset. With some, the posses- 
sion of this ability may be largely a matter 
of inheritance. With most, however, it 
comes only with varied and often difficult 
experience. Much of the necessary experi- 
ence can be obtained, rather painlessly, 
under a home economics program. What 
to wear, what to serve, how to serve—these 
often are matters of grave importance. 
Experience gained through the operation 
of a home economics program can be 
passed on to others in the home. 

Religious standards, of course, are now- 
adays chiefly matters of the heart, but they 
usually show themselves in outward be- 
havior. Amid the manifold duties of the 
home, material necessities may seem to 
take on a paramount importance. How- 
ever, life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. There should be some place 
in the home economics program for em- 
phasis on,\spiritual values so that these 
will not be entirely crowded out by mem- 
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ories of lessons about household equipment, 
textiles, and practice houses. There comes 
a time in every life when something more 
than a new dress or a new recipe is needed 
to bridge a crisis. 

Rounding out our discussion of the per- 
sonal elements in homemaking, we come 
to the matter of personal counsel. The 
homemaker, potential or actual, often 
faces a career as chief counselor to all 
members of the family in connection with 
all personal problems. Moral questions, 
social questions, business questions, re- 
ligious questions—all are brought to the 
same doorstep. Here are needed knowl- 
edge and experience as well as sympathy. 
Encouragement without understanding is 
not of much help. Opinions without 
knowledge may be definitely detrimental. 

When the home economics program has 
prepared for the successful handling of these 
personal elements of homemaking, it has 
done an important part of its job, but only 
a part. The program must prepare also 
for the business elements of home manage- 
ment. We call them “business elements” 
because they are largely matters of dollars 
and cents and relate to dollars spent, 
dollars used, dollars saved. 

A major task of the homemaker is that 
of operating the home efficiently on the 
income available. From the standpoint 
of the individual family, this is obviously 
important. It is important also from the 
standpoint of business and society, since 
homemakers have the handling and spend- 
ing of much of the nation’s money. Ben- 
jamin Franklin said that economic happi- 
ness can be obtained in two ways: by 
increasing one’s income in accordance with 
one’s needs, or by decreasing one’s needs 
until they fit one’s income. As a rule, the 
homemaker must use the second method 
and be content with monetary resources 
which are too small adequately to meet 
all needs. 

The boundary set by monetary resources 
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is not, however, a _ fixed boundary. 
Whether the area within which one lives 
is cramped or spacious depends in part on 
the way one’s income is utilized. “Getting 
the most for one’s money” requires wide 
knowledge and seasoned judgment. To 
provide this knowledge and judgment is 
part of the job of an adequate home eco- 
nomics program. 

Economical buying is a basic considera- 
tion in successful home management. The 
problem involved in the purchase of a 
home does not arise often in one’s lifetime, 
but when it does arise it constitutes a major 
event. It is not easy to know what one 
wants in a home, nor is it easy to decide 
what to do without. Questions concern- 
ing number of rooms, materials, location, 
financing, title, taxes, depreciation, and so 
on, have to be answered. Where shall one 
get the necessary knowledge on the spur 
of the moment? Household equipment 
and furnishings require, above all else, a 
knowledge of goods, the quality of service 
one has a right to expect, and comparative 
prices. The ability of the homemaker to 
“stretch pennies,” to “make the dollar 
go further,” to get a little more quality 
for a little less money, is just as worth while 
as the ability of the businessman who gives 
his primary attention to purchasing. 
Many large businesses have men who give 
their full time to purchasing and the prob- 
lems connected therewith; the average 
homemaker must attend to her purchasing 
and one hundred and one things besides. 
Where is she to receive preparation for this 
very important duty of purchasing? 

Economical utilization of income involves 
planning and also substitution and arrange- 
ment. In so far as possible, the various 
items of equipment and furnishings in the 
home should be chosen for both utility and 
beauty. Can good taste be acquired? If 
it can, then obviously here is a fertile field 
for home economics endeavor. 

Specialists in any line must expect to be 
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conversant with the helpful literature in 
that line. This principle applies to home- 
makers. Their duties are many; their 
time is limited; the number of magazines 
issued presumably in their interest is legion. 
A home economics program should acquaint 
them with the literature which they will 
find really necessary and _ profitable. 
Homemakers must be trained to analyze 
what they read; they must be shown how 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. For 
example, when is an endorsement an honest 
endorsement? When is a guarantee an 
advertising slogan rather than a sober 
warranty? 

Business management in the home in- 
volves the use of long-term as well as short- 
term budgets. Daily, monthly, and even 
yearly budgets may be classified as short 
term, providing for the necessary expendi- 
tures which one can immediately foresee. 
No particular difficulty is involved in mak- 
ing budgetary provision for food, clothing, 
rent, and even ordinary medical care. 
Long-term budgets require much more 
thought, patience, foresight, and judgment. 
Adequate provision for the future cannot 
be made without imagination. The pres- 
ent is real; the future is real too, but in a 
much less vivid sense. 

A number of things make the long-term 
budget necessary. If the home is pur- 
chased, it needs to be maintained. Roofs 
must be repaired or replaced; walls must 
be papered; woodwork must be painted. 
Some of these things require inconveniently 
large sums. Household equipment must 
be replaced, supplemented, or changed. 
Furniture must be renewed or supplanted 
by something more in harmony with pres- 
ent taste. Possibly we may assume, too, 
that the family is not irrevocably com- 
mitted to a given plane of living. One does 
not wish merely to maintain the status quo. 
Standards of living change. If it is de- 
sirable to raise material standards, then it 
is imperative to make provision for future 
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changes in planes of living. The home 
economics program should train its bene- 
ficiaries in the need for and use of a long- 
term budget. 

The needs of the family are not static. 
As the age of members of the family 
changes, needs change. Provision must be 
made for the education of the children. 
High school and college call for extra- 
ordinary expenditures. Possibly the par- 
ents will wish to assist the children finan- 
cially when they get married. The old- 
time custom of the dowry, as Will Durant 
says, had a number of advantages. It 
rendered a very welcome assistance to 
young people at a time when there was 
much to buy and little with which to pay. 
It also gave a very material support to 
discipline by giving an economic stimulus 
to filial respect. 

It takes imagination to foresee emer- 
gencies such as severe illness and the neces- 
sity of operation. Provision for these con- 
tingencies may be made in advance by 
using a long-term budget, or they can be 
cared for after the event by completely 
wrecking the short-term budget. Old age 
seems remote to young people, but it draws 
nearer with every day, and the time to 
make provision for it is before it arrives. 
Present affairs and the problems of the im- 
mediate future too often crowd out con- 
siderations of the more remote future. 
Even the provisions of the long-term budget 
may overlook the requirements of the long- 
est term. In the summer the farmer’s wife 
makes provision for the winter by stocking 
her shelves with food and the farmer cuts 
and saws wood in preparation for the cold 
days ahead. They would defeat their 
purpose if they consumed all their stocks 
in November. What would be left for the 
bleak days of February? Too many people 
in the May-day of their lives think them- 
selves unusually foresighted because they 
plan for the probable events of August; but 
they overlook December entirely. 
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Insurance provides a wide variety of ways 
for the attainment of future financial 
security. The home economics program 
should acquaint its beneficiaries with the 
possibilities of insurance and other forms 
of investment. 

One other element of home management 
must be considered. It is both a personal 
and a business element. It relates to the 
time possessed by the homemaker, at once 
her most ample and most scarce asset. 
She should be trained to decide things once 
and for all, or at least until circumstances 
change. Much physical and _ nervous 
energy is needlessly dissipated by worrying 
over the same old problem over and over 
again. And in the budgeting of time as 
well as money the reconstructive value of 
vacations should not be overlooked. A 
change of scene is often more refreshing 
than a good night’s sleep. 

The home economics program should 
develop the individual. If home manage- 
ment is big business on a small scale, per- 
haps it is correct to say that the individual 
is society, is civilization, on a small scale. 
You cannot supply training without affect- 
ing the individual. If formal instruction 
in home economics is expected to develop 
the individual along right lines, the school 
of home economics must possess two things 
and be prepared to give, or instill, two 
things. 

It must possess the right kind of faculty, 
a trained faculty. The members must 
have training which will ensure that various 
operations of the home economics program 
are carried forward smoothly, harmoni- 
ously, and definitely toward the program’s 
objectives. Moreover, the members of 
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individuals who come from various walks 
of life, who have problems, worries, weak- 
nesses, and strong points of their own; the 
members of the faculty must be under- 
standing and have a proper philosophy. 

The school must have a curriculum defi- 
nitely devised to accomplish definite objec- 
tives—one that will prepare for life and 
not for just a few years of life. The 
curriculum must emphasize necessary 
theory, but it must emphasize and re- 
emphasize necessary practice. We learn 
by talking and reading but more by doing. 

The two things the school of home eco- 
nomics must be expected to contribute to 
the individual are a definite culture and a 
definite philosophy of life. 

The environment created in the carrying 
out of a home economics program should 
be calculated to have a bearing on culture, 
by which we mean it should tend to create 
in the individual a concept of a desirable 
way to live. Buildings, appointments, 
methods of doing things—these have a 
definite educational value from the stand- 
point of culture; they help to acquaint the 
student with a desirable way to live. 

As a result of home economics training, 
the individual should receive or have 
strengthened a valuable philosophy of life 
which emphasizes self-respect in all its 
aspects, a self-respect which carries with it 
a sense of obligation to the family, the 
community, the state, and the nation. 

If the home economics program prepares 
adequately for gainful employment, for the 
duties of citizenship, for community life, 
for the responsibilities of homemaking, for 
the development of the individual’s ability, 
culture, and philosophy, it is doing not a 
good job but an excellent job. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL BOY 


FAY MACK SCHARMER 


WERSONALITY, the means or 
ability of getting along with 
people, seems to be essential for 

sexs success in this rapid, progress- 
ing world. Dr. John G. Hibben, former 
president of Princeton University, defined 
education as “the ability to meet life’s 
situations.”” How can we expect our youth 
to meet these situations if they are not 
given proper instruction and_ training? 
Educators have put forth great efforts to 
have them properly trained in French, 
Latin, calculus, and cultural subjects but 
have forgotten training for what might be 
called the practical side of life. As a re- 
sult, many students are well trained in the 
subject matter of their profession or life 
work but not in the ability or knowledge of 
how to get along with people in the business 
world and in their homes, and so make a 
failure rather than a success of their lives. 
Students have been given guidance for se- 
lecting a profession but not for using their 
leisure time, achieving success in marriage 
and home life, or co-operating with others. 

Years ago we thought of people being 
born with a certain personality. Today 
psychologists say that this ability to influ- 
ence other people is made up of habits and 
skills which come from practice and that 
we can develop our personalities just as we 
develop and train our minds. 

For years high schools have been train- 
ing girls for their future occupation as 
homemakers, and more recently some 
schools have offered “personality develop- 
ment” courses for girls. The boys, how- 
ever, have been left out of the picture 
completely, although they come from the 





same kind of homes as the girls. Some of 
these are homes in which the parents are 
often too busy to train their children in 
etiquette and the finer things in life, perhaps 
because the mother has to work outside the 
home. In some cases, the parents have not 
themselves had the training but are eager 
to have their children get it. In some 
homes the parents hesitate to give in- 
formation about sex because they do not 
feel capable of doing so properly. There 
are homes which have not kept abreast with 
the progress of the world and do not realize 
that the youth of today is living in an en- 
tirely different world with different ob- 
stacles to overcome. In some homes, the 
children are less likely to listen to the 
advice and suggestions of their parents 
than to those of their teachers. All these 
conditions explain why our schools must 
supplement the home in these new ways. 
Boys probably need this training and de- 
velopment even more than girls, because 
besides needing it for successful home life 
they need it also in earning a living. How 
are the schools to provide this training? 

Some schools feel that such a course 
should be required of every boy before 
graduation. It would be even better if the 
course could be for one year rather than one 
semester. Whether required or not, the 
course should carry full credit; it usually 
occupies one class period a day for one 
semester. 

What subject matter should go into a 
course that will really develop these boys 
for their work with and for other people? 
The course which is offered in the Mus- 
kegon (Michigan) public schools and which 
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seems to be growing in popularity among 
the boys includes the following units of 
study: analysis and development of per- 
sonality; family relationships; clothing; 
buying; and nutrition. 

The course was proposed and started in 
the home economics department, not be- 
cause it might not be taught elsewhere but 
because this department seemed best 
equipped for teaching all the units of the 
course. 

As an approach to personality develop- 
ment, each boy writes a theme about the 
man he thinks is the greatest, and from 
these themes is drawn up a list of the quali- 
fications by which these men have become 
great. The lists generally include such 
characteristics as: personal appearance; 
education; fairness; honor; honesty; self- 
reliance; bravery; tact; sincerity; cheer- 
fulness; unselfishness; responsiveness; lack 
of envy, officiousness, and oversensitive- 
ness; loyalty; friendliness; leadership; toler- 
ance; poise; adaptability; good judgment; 
self-control; courteousness; and being a 
good loser. 

Most of the students come to the con- 
clusion that good health plays an important 
part in the development of personality, de- 
spite the fact that in a few cases some 
handicap of health has been an incentive to 
development. A study is made of good 
health habits and how to acquire them. 
Another point that comes out is that many 
of these great men had hobbies that were 
beneficial to their physical and mental de- 
velopment. Each boy tells of his particular 
hobby or hobbies. The students also ac- 
cept the fact that health cannot be attained 
without good morals, and they study what 
constitutes morals or character. Very 


definite attention is given to the use of 
tobacco and alcohol. 

After this emphasis on a healthy body, 
the boy is ready to analyze himself in the 
attempt to discover what he lacks for a 
good personality. When he has discovered 
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his deficiencies, he is ready to start trying 
to make changes, to develop his personality. 

One of the first difficulties for many boys 
is their appearance. The old adage 
“Clothes make the man” surely holds true 
in that they have much to do with first 
impressions. For instance, when a boy is 
applying for a position, he needs to be 
dressed not only neatly but suitably and be- 
comingly. It is just as important for a 
boy as for a girl not to wear a bright red 
tie or sweater if he has red hair, or to wear 
a plaid suit with belt and yoke if he is 
short and stout. He must also realize that 
no clothes, however expensive or well se- 
lected, will look well if they are not given 
good care. 

Often mothers remove spots and press 
the clothes for the boys rather than teach 
them how it is done. As a result, when 
boys have to do their pressing, they run into 
difficulties, like the one who found a piece 
of material the shape of the iron falling out 
from a leg of the trousers he had just 
pressed. 

If a boy feels that he is neatly and be- 
comingly dressed, even though his clothes 
are inexpensive, and if he knows how to be 
polite and courteous at all times, he natu- 
rally develops the poise so necessary for 
leadership. To be courteous he must know 
what is expected of him in meeting and 
introducing people, at table, at dances, in 
restaurants, with his elders, on the streets, 
whenever he is in the company of a girl, or 
when he is acting as host. 

The story is told of a very brilliant young 
man who wished to be an instructor in the 
college from which he was just graduating. 
The president was perplexed because he 
realized that the young man had great 
possibilities as an instructor but that in 
manners he would be a poor example for the 
students. So the kindhearted president 
invited the hopeful graduate to live in his 
home for a month, realizing that the bril- 
liant student would soon master the rules of 
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etiquette and courtesy. Why not avoid 
these embarrassing moments by giving the 
boys training while they are in high school? 

Clothes are not the only things boys 
should know how to buy. Sooner or later 
they will have to choose all kinds of house- 
hold commodities, even their own homes. 
They might save money if they understood 
the different methods of buying, as well 
as how to judge qualities. So many people 
sign on the “dotted line” without knowing 
the difficulties they may be getting into. 
Many buy beyond their means and in time 
lose everything instead of gradually accu- 
mulating material wealth. Every student 
should know how to plan a budget and how 
to make a budget work for him. If a boy 
learns early how to live within a budget, 
he is not likely to live beyond his means 
when he grows older and becomes head of a 
household. 

How to budget and judge quality so as 
to keep down the grocery and clothing 
bills and the operating expenses is not all 
that a boy needs to know to be a successful 
head of a family. He must know some- 
thing of family relationships. He may not 
be able to make his present home ideal, but 
he can be sure that by being unselfish, 
thoughtful, and courteous he does his part 
in making a happy household. When he 
establishes his own home, he may avoid 
some of the features he dislikes in his 
present home. 

In their classwork the boys list the 
things they think are wrong in some Ameri- 
can homes today. After having thus found 
some of the difficulties, they suggest changes 
to better these conditions. The boys also 
write themes about what they would re- 
quire in the girl they marry. They realize 
that love is blind but also that certain 
tendencies may be inherited, that certain 
dispositions get along together better than 
others, and that special little acts of kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness keep people from 
falling into a mechanical attitude toward 
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each other. Also, as one boy said, what he 
requires of the girl he marries, he must also 
require of himself. 

Information about sex is given with the 
assistance of a physician. We feel that with 
adequate knowledge of this subject, a hap- 
pier home life may be gained and many 
divorces avoided. 

The class studies mechanics of the house- 
hold in the industrial education department 
and includes points that make for safety. 

Because diet is one of the important fac- 
tors in health, the boys are very much 
interested in counting their calories and 
planning meals high in iron content or 
vitamins. We feel that as a foundation 
for this study, they need to know the classes 
of food and the most common foods under 
each class, and the main principles of diges- 
tion. They spend about six weeks study- 
ing nutrition, with two days a week devoted 
to cooking in the laboratory. The boys 
enjoy this more than any other part of the 
course. They learn not only the fundamen- 
tals of cooking so that they can prepare all 
the more common kinds of food but also 
carving, table setting, and table manners, 
serving, and what makes a good host. 

Throughout the course, we try to help 
the boys realize that if everyone would 
make frequent and conscientious efforts to 
treat others with consideration, the effect 
on society as a whole would be amazing. 
As the personal character of its individual 
members develops, the character of the 
nation rises and with it personal and social 
happiness. As each individual’s person- 
ality expands and grows, just so does his 
happiness grow and expand. This is the 
only path by which we may achieve the 
abundant life which we all so much desire. 
It is the path which our young people are 
anxious to take but often miss because 
they do not know how to find or follow it. 
Let us give them a helping hand into the 
path which will lead them to success and 
happiness. 
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AN APPROACH TO SEX EDUCATION 
EUGENIA WHITEHEAD 







—\ HIS paper reports an approach 
NS to a program in sex education 
Q) which has won the enthusias- 
SNJ tic approval of both parents 
and pupils, thereby encouraging those con- 
cerned to continue the program and make 
it available to more students. 

The opportunity to approach the subject 
in this way grew out of a course in home 
economics for eleventh-grade boys which 
included problems in the areas of food, 
clothing, and family life. Plans for the 
course were made co-operatively by pupils 
and teacher, and a list of materials was 
compiled as possible help in carrying out 
the plans. During this exploratory period 
the students were encouraged to read many 
of the suggested references and to report on 
at least one book before Thanksgiving. 

As the course developed, the teacher dis- 
covered that many of the boys were reading 
“What Every Boy and Girl Should Know” 
by Margaret Sanger but that they hesitated 
to report on it because they did not fully 
understand it. This lack of understanding 
turned out to be due to the limited vocabu- 
lary of the pupils and their difficulty in 
interpreting the technical terms in the book. 
Despite this, great interest in the subject 
was evident. Several boys expressed a de- 
sire to learn more about sex, and some who 
read the book asked the teacher to lead 
class discussions on sex problems for the 
benefit of all the boys. 

Before going so far, it seemed advisable 
to gain official approval, and various inter- 
views were held. A conference with the 
principal disclosed the fact that the need 
for such a study had been felt keenly but 
that no place was provided for it in the 


school program because teachers were not 
prepared to handle it. He was enthusias- 
tic about the undertaking but felt that the 
teacher must prepare for it very carefully. 
It was decided to consult with some of the 
boys’ parents about the advisability of such 
a study, and the parents to be interviewed 
were agreed on. 

Several parents were consulted and all 
approved. Frequent visits with parents 
developed a co-operative spirit between 
them and the school which proved in- 
valuable in working with the sex problems 
of pupils. One person in particular was 
most helpful—the wife of a school-board 
member, a very influential person in the 
community, the mother of high school 
pupils, and a sympathetic observer of 
school activities. Conferences with her 
provided indirect contact with a board 
member, thus reducing the danger of mis- 
understandings and giving a fine sense of 
security to the teacher and the school in 
case anyone in the community should ques- 
tion the study. Some such backing seems 
essential to the success of any program of 
sex education. 

The next step for the teacher was to 
study methods of sex education. She col- 
lected and read books, pamphlets, and 
articles from libraries, parents, physicians, 
state health departments, and commercial 
concerns. She visited the county health 
officer, local physicians, and the directors 
of the city Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
to discuss sex education problems and learn 
about existing local conditions. The health 
officer was most helpful in giving informa- 
tion concerning state laws affecting the use 
of sex education literature. 
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Thus having gained the approval of 
principal, parent, and school-board member 
and made special preparation, the teacher 
felt ready to lead the class discussions, pro- 
vided she could get the full confidence of all 
the boys. 

When the class met after the Christmas 
holidays, the teacher announced that some 
members of the class had requested class 
discussions on sex education and asked the 
pupils to consider the idea by trying to 
answer such questions as, ‘““Do we need to 
study sex education?” “Why?” “Do 
you know all you need to know about sex?” 
“Do you feel that the information you have 
is satisfying to you?” “Where did you get 
your information?” It developed that only 
2 of the 26 boys had discussed sex problems 
with their mothers; only 5 had discussed 
such matters with their fathers; and the rest 
said that their sources of information had 
been “dirty jokes,” “‘self-adventure,” ‘‘ex- 
perience,” “listening to older boys and 
men,” and “reading cheap literature.” 
When the boys were questioned as to why 
their parents did not talk to them about 
sex problems, they said that their parents 
were “ashamed,” “just don’t talk about 
those things,” “don’t care,” “don’t know 
how to express it,” “are not aware that 
children know such things,” or “don’t 
know how to talk to them about sex.” 

Realizing that they needed a vocabulary 
of suitable scientific words concerning sex, 
each of the boys started a list of those he 
knew, including slang terms. These lists 
were kept by the boys themselves; the 
teacher never asked to see them but referred 
to them frequently when class discussions 
introduced “better words.” For example, 
after discussing the meaning of the word 
masturbation the teacher asked, “Do you 
have a slang term for that on your list?” 
Many boys said, “Oh, yes,” and wrote the 
new term beside the slang phrase. 

Before the class was dismissed on the 
first day, it was decided to confine discus- 
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sions of this subject to “our round table” 
and not to talk about the study to other 
students or teachers outside of class, since 
it was a new experience in the school 
program and outsiders might misunder- 
stand bits of conversations overheard in the 
halls. 

Realizing the need for study materials, 
the boys listed known sources of informa- 
tion, decided to investigate the references 
available in the school library, and planned 
to bring to class everything they could 
find on the subject. As soon as reading ma- 
terials were brought in, an examination of 
them was begun and criteria for their evalu- 
ation were discussed. The teacher was 
careful not to say this was good or that 
was poor, but questioned the boys in an 
effort to help them make decisions. For 
example, when a boy was examining a book 
or pamphlet he might be asked such ques- 
tions as: “How much advertising does it 
contain?” “Who wrote it?” “What do 
you know about the author?’’, directing 
attention to training and experience as 
stated on the title page. All available ma- 
terials were open to the boys, but it was in- 
teresting and gratifying to note that the 
better materials were the ones almost uni- 
versally read. 

One of the books found to be especially 
interesting and helpful was Edith Hale 
Swift’s “Step by Step in Sex Education” 
(Macmillan Company, 1938). This was 
adopted as a basis for class discussions, 
and certain sections were read aloud in 
class. Few of the first “steps” were read 
in their entirety, but they were explained 
by the teacher and discussed by the boys. 
When the steps were reached which con- 
cerned the sex problems of adolescents, 
each page was carefully read, explained, and 
discussed. From the rest of the book, 
only those portions were used which were 
needed to help solve problems presented by 
the pupils. 

The reading and discussion of the book 
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were frequently interrupted by questions 
from the boys about their own sex problems 
and those of their friends. For example: 
“Are girls as interested in sex as boys are?” 
“How can a boy refuse the experiences of 
a wild party without being called a sissy?” 
“Ts it true that experiencing sexual inter- 
course is necessary to developing into a 
man?” Such problems were discussed in 
the light of references read. They were 
not answered by yes or no but by the appli- 
cation of principles discovered in reading 
and clarified in class discussions. 
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were recorded by the teacher on the black- 
board. It should perhaps be explained that 
petting is a term used by adolescents to 
describe the experience of sharing affection. 
The degree to which individuals know this 
experience largely determines the outcomes. 

Out of this chart developed a discussion 
of the meaning of the word adultery. The 
Bible was used as a reference, especially the 
Ten Commandments. The boys had never 
realized that the word adultery as memo- 
rized in the Ten Commandments at Sunday 
school meant sexual intercourse outside the 
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One device found helpful in working with 
problems was the presentation of facts in 
chart form, the chart being built by the 
group during class discussions. For ex- 


ample, the chart on this page was developed 
while the class was hunting for an answer 
to the question, “Is it wrong to pet?” As 
facts were presented by the pupils, they 


marriage and family life 


bonds of marriage. They exclaimed, “Oh, 
is that what adultery means?” Similar 
discussions clarified the meanings of other 
words on their lists and afforded opportun- 
ity for substituting scientific or more digni- 
fied terms for their slang words and phrases. 

As the unit came to a close, there was a 
class discussion of how the work might be 
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tested or summarized. After various sug- 
gestions were made, the boys decided that 
each would write a letter to his real or 
imaginary kid brother informing him of 
some facts he should know. The boys were 
cautioned to keep in mind, as they wrote, 
the influence such a letter might have on 
the brother’s attitude toward sex. The 
letters were studied by teacher and princi- 
pal to detect facts acquired, attitudes 


developed, understandings gained, and 
other indications of boys’ reactions to the 
study. 


When questioned concerning the useful- 
ness of the study and in what grades it 
was most needed, the boys agreed that the 
study should be made available to all the 
boys in school from the eighth grade on. 
One boy stressed the need for it in that 
grade by saying, “Boys know a great deal 
about themselves at that age, but their 
attitudes are wrong and they don’t know 
what they are getting into when they go on 
wild parties.” 

Other evidences of the value of this study 
came from various sources. The principal 
reported informal talks with boys, com- 
mented on the interest they expressed in 
the study and its helpfulness, and quoted 
one boy as having said, “Tf all the boys in 
school had had this work in sex education, 
most of your disciplinary problems would 
be solved.” Two of the boys told the 
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principal that a businessman with whom 
they had discussed the study had expressed 
the wish that such a study had been made 
available when he was in high school and 
that he thought it was a fine thing. Par- 
ents who knew of the study said that their 
boys had evidenced a new interest in home 
life and that their attitudes about sex 
problems were wholesome. When the di- 
rectors of the Y. M. C. A.and Y. W. C. A. 
heard that the study had met with some 
success, the teacher was asked to lead a 
series of discussions on “Boy and Girl Re- 
lationships in Christian Democracy” at 
successive meetings of the “Tri-Hi-Y.” 
Later the principal asked the teacher to 
conduct a series of “‘Health Seminars” with 
eighth-grade girls for the purpose of help- 
ing them understand pertinent sex prob- 
lems. To date, six months after the close 
of the study, no adverse criticisms have 
been reported. 

Besides “Step by Step in Sex Education,” 
other references which the class used most 
were: “Growing Up,” Karl de Schweinitz 
(Macmillan Company, 1935); “Being 
Born,” Frances Bruce Strain (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936); bulletins from 
the American Medical Association and 
state health departments; articles in the 
Reader’s Digest, Hygeia, and newspapers. 
Also very helpful was the motion picture 
“Reproduction in Mammals.” 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


APPROVED TRAINING FOR 
STUDENT DIETITIANS 


ANNA M. TRACY 


Probably the most important single 
activity carried on by the American Die- 
tetic Association lies in the field of profes- 
sional education. Through its program of 
student dietitian training, the Association 
each year sponsors the entrance of some 
490 young women into professional life. 

Beginning in October 1927 with an out- 
line of a “Standard Course for Dietitians,” 
the Association has advanced its approved 
course status by setting up minimum aca- 
demic standards for entrance into an ap- 
proved course, by adopting minimum stand- 
ards for the content of each type of course 
offered, and by providing biennial inspec- 
tion of courses by an inspector appointed 
by the executive board. Furthermore, the 
Association has broadened the scope of the 
courses to the extent that three types are 
now listed as being approved: hospital 
courses, administrative courses, and food 
clinic courses (J). Recently an approach 
has been made to certain allied professional 
organizations with a plan to have the 
Association’s standards for hospital train- 
ing approved by each organization for use 
in its accrediting activities (2). 

Another indication of the progress in 
approved courses is the giving of graduate 
credit by an associated educational institu- 
tion for the work done in 16 of the 60 courses 
now approved. 

In approving training courses, the Asso- 
ciation is concerned in general with the 
physical plant and its equipment, the proce- 
dures followed in the dietary department 
for purchasing, quantity food production, 
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cost accounting, diet-therapy administra- 
tion, the organization of dietary personnel, 
the facilities for teaching student nurses and 
for food clinics, dietary housekeeping prac- 
tices, and, most important, the extent to 
which all facilities of the dietary department 
are made available to student dietitians. 
The Association is concerned also with the 
type of problems handled by students in 
training and by the kind and extent of 
seminars and lectures open to students. 

The standards set by the Association and 
the devices and techniques used to measure 
the degree to which each course meets 
these standards have been arrived at by 
the study and work of many people over 
a period of years. Course directors, ap- 
proval committees, inspectors, and mem- 
bers of the executive board have contrib- 
uted faithfully and diligently. Furthermore, 
the joint session of heads of home eco- 
nomics departments and directors of 
approved courses held at each annual meet- 
ing has had a part in the standard-setting 
process. The discussion of common prob- 
lems and the recommendations of the joint 
session have proved a valuable aid to course 
directors and approval committees. 

The biennial inspection of courses by the 
Association’s inspector and the work of 
three approval committees constitute the 
most important stimulus for the main- 
tenance of high standards in courses and 
for the continued improvement of course 
content. The current inspection report 
(3) says: “General comments made by di- 
rectors of approved courses concerning the 
academic training of students indicated 
weakness along three lines: methods of 
teaching, quantity cookery, and the socio- 
logical point of view.” 
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The selection of applicants is a major 
problem confronting the course director 
each year. Much time-consuming “paper 
work” is involved in handling inquiries and 
applications, collecting references, and mak- 
ing appointments. The training of student 
dietitians is an expensive process. While 
offering many compensations to the direc- 
tor and to the institution concerned, it is 
not an unmitigated blessing. Errors in the 
selection of applicants, therefore, must be 
avoided if possible for the sake of the 
institution and the applicant. The course 
director needs the co-operation of the home 
economics department. She is likely to rely 
also on her previous experience with stu- 
dents from a given college and on the record 
made by students from a given college or 
group of colleges in approved courses at 
large. 

The ratio of applications to appointments 
for a given course varies from institution to 
institution. From 1,296 applications re- 
ceived by 19 institutions with approved 
courses, 224 appointments were made, or 
about 18 per cent of the total. The figures 
for the individual institutions ranged from 
8 to 40 per cent. Probably the total num- 
ber of persons applying was considerably 
less than the number of applications, be- 
cause the same applicant often sends her 
papers to several institutions (4). 

The broad objective of all approved 
courses, regardless of type, is to give 
properly qualified graduates of accredited 
colleges that further professional training 
and practice in the application of knowledge 
which cannot, by the very nature of under- 
graduate instruction, be given on a campus 
and yet which is essential to the proper 
preparation for professional life. That this 
objective is being creditably attained is 
shown by the record of approved course 
graduates in professional positions over the 
country. 

The Association acknowledges its great 
debt to the many hospital and college 
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administrative officers, medical staffs, nurs- 
ing departments, and others whose support, 
encouragement, and co-operation have 
made it possible to bring the approved 
courses to their present status. 
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CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION ON THE AIR 


BARBARA REID ROBSON 


“Radio has given education a new 
medium, but it has also presented it with a 
rather overwhelming challenge.” The 
California Home Economics Association 
has accepted that challenge and during 
the past year has been a pioneer among 
state associations in presenting to home- 
makers in practical, usable, and, we hope, 
interesting form over the lanes of the air 
the results of research in many phases of 
home economics. 

In 1938-39, Virginia Phillips, the presi- 
dent, and the council of the Association 
all realized that the Association had a 
contribution to make to the home through 
radio and also saw the need for familiarizing 
the homemakers of California and their 
daughters with the activities of the Asso- 
ciation and the vocational opportunities 
for girls trained in home economics. 

Following the appointment of Barbara 
Reid Robson as state radio chairman in 
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1938, a state committee composed of local 
chairmen in each of the six sections of 
California was formed. By means of a 
survey the committee obtained information 
on the types of home economics programs 
which were then on the air sponsored by 
individual schools, city educational de- 
partments, and commercial firms; the 
best listening periods for different types of 
programs; and the time available for 
educational programs. This survey also 
proved useful in arousing the active in- 
terest of members of the Association in a 
series of broadcasts which went on the air 
in the fall of 1939. 

The San Francisco Bay Section spon- 
sored the first group of six weekly broad- 
casts, which started on Monday, October 
30, at 10:00 a.m. This series featured 
the Home Economics Reporter in inter- 
views with professors of home economics 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
specialists in agricultural extension, and a 
well-known nutritionist. The titles of the 
programs were: “What Puts the Flavor 
in Foods?”, “Do You Know the Fabrics 
You Buy?”, “Fitting Food to the Family,” 
“What the Nursery School Offers to 
Mothers,” “Modern Clothes for Modern 
Children,” and “Do You Shelve Cor- 
rectly?” These programs were arranged 
by Ilma Oatman, local radio chairman; 
Joe Martin, well-known in radio circles; 
and the state radio chairman. 

The state president for 1939-40, Mrs. 
Virginia Cutler, and other outstanding 
home economists in the Northern Section 
assisted Marie Fish, the local radio chair- 
man, in presenting a series of fifteen- 
minute programs each Tuesday, starting 
December 5, 11:00 a.m., on “Child Prob- 
lems from the Standpoint of Mothers,” 
“Educational Toys,” “Housing,” “Should 
We Give Our Children Allowances?”, 
“What’s in the Label When We Buy Our 
Clothes?”, and “Public Health Aspects of 
Child Care.” 
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In the North Central Section, members 
of the home economics staffs of the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis and the Sacra- 
mento Junior College, together with the 
county home demonstration agent, pre- 
sented during December and January a 
series on “What Puts the Flavor in 
Foods?”, “Practical Household Equipment 
for Christmas Gifts,” “Educational Toys 
for Children,” “What’s in a Clothing 
Label?”, “The Community Health Prob- 
lem,” “Planning the Efficient Kitchen.” 
Martha Hecke deserves credit for arrang- 
ing these programs. 

In the Southern Section, members of the 
home economics staff of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, together with 
Agnes White from the radio field and the 
local chairman, Iva Lou Bollinger, co- 
operated in putting on a series of programs 
on “Chemistry at Work in the Kitchen,” 
“Important Minerals in Our Diet,” “The 
Selection of Hosiery,” “My Child Doesn’t 
Eat Spinach,” and “The High Cost of 
Easy Payments.” This series was begun 
but not completed in the fall and will be 
continued in the spring. 

“Vocational Guidance” is the theme for 
a group of programs which the California 
Home Economics Association is sponsoring 
in all sections this spring. They include 
a series of fifteen-minute interviews with 
prominent home economists actively en- 
gaged in different divisions of the field and 
tell about the work the women are now 
doing, the special training and experience 
required for each type of work, together 
with the opportunities and probable re- 
muneration that it offers. 

Only through the gracious co-operation 
of local radio stations, busy teachers, pro- 
fessors, local radio chairmen, local pub- 
licity committees, and the Association 
members-at-large has it been possible for 
the California Home Economics Associa- 
tion to make a contribution “to happier, 
better balanced homes and better adjusted 
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individuals in those homes” by way of this 
newest educational medium, radio. 


¢ 
FROZEN BATTERS AND DOUGHS 


GERTRUDE L. SUNDERLIN, OPAL D. COLLINS, 
AND MARJORIE ACHESON 


One of the recent food innovations is the 
increasing use of frozen foods. We are 
familiar with frozen meats, vegetables, and 
fruits. Since we are ever looking for new 
ways of saving time and effort in house- 
keeping, the possibility of having “ready- 
to-bake”’ batters and doughs available at 
all times seemed interesting. 

Freezing of batters and doughs might 
have commercial uses as well as those for 
the individual housewife. The employed 
homemaker living in a small apartment 
where kitchen facilities are not convenient 
for baking might buy frozen biscuit dough 
to make into hot shortcake for her frozen 
berries; or she might purchase frozen roll 
dough to make into piping hot rolls to 
serve with her luncheon. A homemaker 
with a cold-storage locker at her disposal, 
for example, a busy farm housewife, could 
use the idea of freezing batters and doughs 
as a timesaver. Before holidays or when 
many guests were expected, she might make 
her cookie and roll dough, cake batter, 
and pie shells. Then when the busy 
day arrived, these same batters and doughs 
could be simply baked and served oven 
fresh. Or even if she has only a small 
family, a homemaker with a locker might 
adopt the plan of freezing a good-sized 
mixing of rolls, cake, pastry, or cookies 
and drawing on it to furnish hot, fresh 
products on several occasions, thus saving 
time and eliminating the stale-cake bogy. 

In experimental foods work at Purdue 
University, it was found that many batters 
and doughs may now be added to the list 
of foods for which freezing is a satisfactory 
means of preservation. Several types of 
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batters and doughs were frozen and baked 
after time intervals ranging up to one year. 

Roll dough, after one rising and punch- 
ing, was packed into containers, sealed, 
and put through the “quick freeze” at 
—10°F., then placed in the frozen food 
locker and held at O°F. Supplementary 
tests showed that the yeast cells were not 
destroyed by this process. Up to a 
six-week frozen storage period, the roll 
dough when thawed, allowed to rise, 
molded, proofed, and baked, made accept- 
able rolls. With longer storage the rolls 
developed “off” flavors and odors, due 
either to rancidity or to odors absorbed. 

Frozen cake batter similarly processed 
was baked at intervals up to one year. 
The cakes baked from the frozen batter 
were indistinguishable in flavor from freshly 
baked cakes up to a period of four months. 
There was a very slight decrease in volume 
as storage time increased. When stored 
longer than four months, the cakes de- 
veloped an objectionable flavor, probably 
due to the absorption of locker odors. It 
might be that with perfectly sealed con- 
tainers this objection would be eliminated. 
Longer storage gave poorer texture and 
noticeable loss in volume. 

Several varieties of cookie doughs re- 
mained in frozen storage for a full year. 
When cookies were baked after this 
period, a group of twelve people were 
unable to detect that they were not freshly 
mixed. 

Baking powder biscuit and pastry dough 
were also successfully frozen. The pastry 
seemed to be especially adapted to this 
use, since it could be rolled, shaped, and 
frozen as a pie shell and when removed from 
the locker was ready for the filling and 
baking. This pastry retained its original 
characteristics after a storage of nine 
months. Mince pies ready for the oven 
were boxed, wrapped, sealed, and frozen. 
When baked a few weeks later they were 
comparable to freshly made pies. 
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Since these experiments showed that 
certain batters and doughs can be success- 
fully preserved by freezing, the possibilities 
for using different types of frozen batters 
and doughs seem almost unlimited for a 
person with imagination and ingenuity. 


¢ 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS IN 
BUILDING A HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAM 


HEDWIG SCHAEFER 


Bringing the parents to the school for the 
purpose of telling them about plans for the 
semester’s units or a new unit and asking 
them to say what they think are the needs 
of their own sons and daughters, has 
brought about a better functioning pro- 
gram in the homemaking classes of the 
University High School in the University 
of Oklahoma. 

The first meeting of the parents is held 
in the fall after the pupils and teacher 
have set up the semester’s plans. The 
pupils plan a tea for their parents, write the 
invitations, and plan for all the details of 
the job of hostess. Usually one or two 
fathers as well as many mothers come. 

Following the tea, the teacher meets in 
a very informal way with the parents while 
the pupils are busy with the after-the-tea 
duties. At this time she passes out typed 
plans for the semester’s units, explains 
them in more detail, and then asks the 
parents to suggest needs of their children 
and what might be incorporated into the 
various units to meet these needs. 

To insure greater participation by the 
parents—and to have a record of their sug- 
gestions—those attending are divided into 
groups, the number of groups being de- 
termined by the number of units planned 
for the semester and whether home experi- 
ences (projects) are also to be discussed. 

With the parents reseated at tables 
according to groups, the teacher gives each 
group a card (5” x 8” is a good size) on 
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which the name of the unit is written and 
on which all their suggestions for that unit 
are also to be written. Each group then 
presents its suggestions to all groups, and 
any further suggestions that may be made 
are also written on the card. These cards 
are kept on file by the teacher and can be 
used in many ways; for example, to be 
checked at the next meeting of these same 
parents to determine improvement and 
further needs; to be presented to succeed- 
ing parent groups; in setting up the units 
with succeeding high school classes; and 
in discussing the suggestions with the high 
school class as the particular unit for which 
these suggestions were made is being 
developed. 

The pupils’ participation in these meet- 
ings varies during the year. Following a 
clothing construction unit, a style show may 
be given; at another time a demonstration, 
exhibit, or report on some specially inter- 
esting work. This participation gives the 
pupils, and through them the parents, a 
greater interest in the meetings, and greater 
effort is made by the latter to attend. 

The pupils know the purpose of having 
the teacher meet with their parents and 
feel no curiosity or worry about what may 
be discussed. 

The parents, as a result of these meetings, 
have a better understanding of the scope 
and function of the homemaking program. 
They learn that they can be of help and are 
actually needed. They also realize better 
that most children of a given age have 
very similar needs and problems. 

The teacher in turn has a better under- 
standing of the homes and the parents’ 
expectations of the child in the home. She 
knows more about the home standards of 
health, income, social life, and other phases 
that have meaning to her. The home 
experiences become more worth while to 
the pupils and require much less effort on 
the part of the teacher. 
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The pupils in the end, of course, receive 
the greatest benefit from these meetings. 
The latter have resulted in better classwork, 
happier home and school relationships, and 
greater appreciation of high standards in 
homemaking. 


s 


PUPIL GROWTH THROUGH 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


RUTH MOSIER 


In the past fifteen years, student clubs 
affiliated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association have grown from 42 to 
over 2,000. The organizations must have 
proved their worth to the individual and the 
school to have so steadily but surely grown. 

The functions of the organizations as 
outlined in the A. H. E. A. handbook for 
student clubs are: 


To provide for personal development of members 

To serve the school and community 

To participate actively in the improvement of home 
and family living 


The first goal is one of those toward which 
all education leads. Do student organiza- 
tions contribute more effectively to pupil 
growth than classroom procedure? It may 
be hard to answer that question with 
statistics, but takirg part in student clubs 
certainly furnishes as good or even better 
opportunities than the classroom for growth 
in certain ways. Among these are: 


Developing ability to lead and to follow 
Learning to meet people easily 

Making friends 

Making decisions 

Working harmoniously with others 

Assuming responsibility 

Expressing thoughts accurately 

Developing poise, self-confidence, self-reliance 


Some activities are more valuable than 
others in promoting pupil growth. Some 
of these may be classed as social, others as 
educational, financial, and service. 
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Social activities, such as entertaining 
members, guests, neighboring clubs, F. F. A. 
boys, mothers, and teachers at dinners, teas, 
dances, or parties, result in development of 
poise, new friendships, and skill in practic- 
ing social courtesies. 

Among many kinds of educational ex- 
periences which clubs provide for their 
members may be mentioned talks given to 
high school clubs by members of college 
clubs and radio programs sponsored by 
college or even high school clubs. The 
members’ experience is broadened through 
trips to local points of interest and to state 
and national meetings. Clubs’ which 
stimulate interest in craftwork also provide 
valuable educational experience. 

Money-raising projects, such as making 
and selling such popular things as fruit 
cake and candy, give the members experi- 
ence in handling money, salesmanship, 
meeting people, and assuming many kinds 
of responsibility. 

Such activities as packing Thanksgiving 
and Christmas baskets for needy families 
or studying the economic conditions which 
explain why some families need help give 
the club members a chance to learn how to 
meet still other new situations and also 
help to develop social consciousness and 
responsibility. This not only widens their 
own experience and outlook but should 
help to make them well-informed, socially 
minded citizens. 

Of course we cannot assume that these 
activities will bring about desired improve- 
ment in all members, but certainly all mem- 
bers should have the chance to participate 
actively in them. This may be easier if 
large clubs are divided into several sec- 
tions which function separately as well 
as parts of the large organization. Keep- 
ing a card file of members which shows in 
what club activities they participate is a 
good device for making sure that each 
member has a fair chance. It is also im- 
portant to assign responsibilities to as many 
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as possible, including inexperienced as well 
as experienced. The sponsor should allow 
members to assume major responsibility 
for planning and executing projects, even 
though the members may make mistakes. 
This is in line with the principle that the 
development of the individual should be 
considered as important as the success of a 
project. 

Parliamentary rules should be followed 
at all club meetings, not only to familiarize 
the girls with them but as an accepted 
means of promoting fair, democratic pro- 
cedures. 

It is not hard to find evidence that pupils 
have developed as a result of participation 
in student organizations. For example, 
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one student said she entered high school as 
a timid youngster unable to express herself 
or assume leadership; as a senior she is an 
active club officer and feels at ease in diffi- 
cult situations. Many a teacher could re- 
port statements made by pupils to the effect 
that they had developed poise, self-confi- 
dence, leadership ability, promptness, 
trustworthiness as a result of club activities. 
There is no doubt that the experiences in 
these organizations, like those in class and 
everywhere else, contribute to the de- 
velopment of the whole individual. At the 
same time, it might be worth while to try to 
gather systematic, specific evidence that 
student organizations result in the pupil 
growth which we wishfully hope from them. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE WEEK IN CLEVELAND 


The program of the thirty-third annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association reached members with the 
May Bulletin, so that they already know 
what is likely to happen during the week 
of June 23. 

Though technically the sessions do not 
start until Monday, the 24th, the clans 
will begin gathering on Sunday. Our 
Ohio hostesses are planning a welcoming 
tea Monday afternoon in the Western 
Reserve Historical Society Museum, a fine 
old Cleveland residence with a lovely 
garden. 

Business will begin in earnest on Monday 
forenoon with the meeting of the council. 
Although only councilors may vote, all 
members are welcome to be present and join 
in the discussions, which deal with important 
developments in the home economics world. 
This year there may be only this one meet- 
ing of the council, so that Monday morning 
is likely to be unusually busy and signifi- 
cant. A further duty of the council, but 
one which its members do not perform until 
later in the week, is to elect the officers 
of the Association. This year they will 
vote for one vice-president together with a 
treasurer and a regional councilor. Mrs. 
Bond, who has served as president since 
1938, will go out of office at the close of the 
Cleveland meeting, but her successor, Dr. 
Gladys Branegan of Montana State Col- 
lege, was elected a year ago and as presi- 
dent-elect has been familiarizing herself 
with the affairs of the Association. 

Unusually important this year will be 
also the annual business meeting of the 
Association, which is set for Wednesday 
forenoon. The Association will then act 


on changes in the Constitution and By- 
laws necessary to put into effect the profes- 
sional requirements for membership tenta- 
tively approved at San Antonio in 1939. 
These have been under discussion in state 
associations throughout the year and have 
been discussed editorially in the JoURNAL 
for June and October 1939 and January 
1940. The full text of the proposed revi- 
sion was sent to all members in the May 
Bulletin. 

Many members seem to feel that these 
business meetings of the council and the 
Association are less valuable to them than 
the so-called program meetings at which 
the interests of special parts of the home 
economics field are discussed. In a very 
narrow sense this may be true, but one has 
only to glance at the agenda for the business 
sessions to realize how important some of 
the activities not included in division and 
department work are to subject matter, 
professional opportunities, and the prestige 
of the profession. Certainly a thoughtful 
outsider would be impressed by what the 
reports of officers and committees reveal 
about the contacts which the Association 
has with other groups of kindred interests, 
its progressive stand on educational, social, 
and economic issues which touch home 
economics, and the influence it exerts on 
public opinion regarding home economics. 

These may not make it easier to teach 
today’s lesson or plan tomorrow’s meals, 
but they do affect the standing of home 
economics and home economics workers 
in the community and so make positions 
in the profession more numerous, desirable, 
and influential. Moreover, by thus in- 
creasing public interest and support they 
indirectly but surely help build up subject 
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matter and improve methods. Nobody 
seems to deny that professional pride and 
solidarity are valuable assets to any worker. 
How better foster them than by following— 
preferably taking active part in—what 
one’s own professional organization is 
doing to develop them? Which, being 
interpreted in connection with the Cleve- 
land meeting, means going to the business 
sessions with the idea of seeing what is 
really going on in the home economics 
profession. It will probably be a gratify- 
ing, perhaps a surprising, experience. And 
those who can’t go to Cleveland can get at 
least part of the experience by devoting an 
hour or two to reading the proceedings in 
the Bulletin next September. Why belong 
to an Association if you don’t recognize 
and take advantage of its services? 

As far as the general, divisional, and 
departmental sessions are concerned, the 
tentative program proves that the difficulty 
will be not in finding something one wants 
but in choosing between several things— 
and this despite the policy of arranging 
joint meetings and supplementing morning 
and afternoon sessions with group luncheons 
or even breakfasts. 

Fortunately the Ohio home economists 
have done fine work at arranging diver- 
sions—teas, visits to gardens, and a boat 
ride and supper on the lake, not to mention 
trips to places of professional interest, such 
as markets, hospitals, food and textile 
factories. These will run over into Friday, 
though the official program ends with the 
annual “standardization dinner” on Thurs- 
day. So it’s au revoir at the Hotel Statler, 
June 23 to 28. 


$ 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


With the dates of the annual convention 
of the National Education Association 


only a week later than those of the Ameri- 
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can Home Economics Association and the 
place only a relatively short distance away, 
many home economists are probably plan- 
ning to go from their own meeting in 
Cleveland to the larger one in Milwaukee. 
If so, they will welcome a little advance 
information about the program of the 
Department of Home Economics in the 
N.E.A. 

Headquarters of the Department will be 
in the Schroeder Hotel, and most of its 
regular sessions will be at the Girls’ Trade 
and Technical High School, 830 North 19th 
Street. They are scheduled for the after- 
noons of Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, July 1, 2, and 3. Besides these 
professional meetings, the Department will 
be entertained at tea at Milwaukee-Downer 
College on Sunday afternoon, June 30, 
and there will be a Department dinner on 
Tuesday evening. 

On Monday afternoon the meeting begins 
at 3:15. The theme will be ‘Maintaining 
Democratic Family Relations.” Dr. How- 
ard R. Anderson of Cornell University, 
president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, will speak on “Educational 
Guidance of Youth,” and there will also be 
a talk on “Conserving Family Ideals.” 

The second home economics meeting 
comes at 2:00 p.m. on Tuesday. Its theme 
is “The Contribution of Home and Family 
Living in the Education of Youth.” This 
will be developed by Dr. Gladys Branegan, 
president-elect of the A.H.E.A., whose 
topic is “The Place of the Home Economics 
Teacher in the Educational Program for 
Youth”; by A. K. Lyon, principal of the 
high school in Barron, Wisconsin, who will 
describe a “Cooperative Program in Home 
and Family Living as Carried Out in Bar- 
ron County, Wisconsin”’; and, finally, by a 
panel discussion led by Edith Wilson of 
the South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

At two on Wednesday afternoon the 
Department of Home Economics will meet 
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with the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the Girls’ Trade and Technical 
High School with Dr. George P. Ham- 
brecht, Wisconsin state director of voca- 
tional and adult education, in the chair and 
“Educating Out-of-School Youth for a 
Democratic Society” as the theme. Two 
special topics and speakers are scheduled, 
“The Importance of Homemaking Educa- 
tion for Out-of-School Youth and Adults” 
by Edna P. Amidon of the U. S. Office of 
Education and “The Milwaukee Youth 
Survey” by Dr. William F. Rasche, direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee School of Vocational 
and Adult Education; and the meeting 
will end with a panel discussion. 

The tea on Sunday afternoon is given by 
the Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the home economics department 
at Milwaukee-Downer College and will be 
held at the College in the Alice Chapman 
Memorial Library, 2512 East Hartford 
Avenue, from 3 to 5 o’clock. Those wish- 
ing to attend are asked to write to Miss 
Susan West, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The dinner will be held at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday at the Wisconsin Club, 900 Wis- 
consin Avenue. Dr. Freda G. Winning 
will preside, and Teresa McDonough, 
president of the Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, will bring greetings from the 
hostess state. Reservations should be sent 
to Miss Marion Charles, Girls’ Trade and 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The price is $2.50 a person. 

The president of the Department of 
Home Economics in the N.E.A. is Dr. 
Freda G. Winning, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City; 
and the secretary is Dorothy Ellen Jones, 
supervisor of home economics, Cleveland 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For the Milwaukee meeting the local chair- 
man is Florence E. Beatty, director of 
household arts, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and the program chairman is 
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Dora M. Rude, homemaking supervisor, 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 


t 


REPORT ON CURRICULUM 
PLANNING 


In May 1939 the JouRNAL described 
the formation of a new curriculum com- 
mittee, formed at the instigation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and consisting of representatives of 19 
national bodies of teachers in the fields of 
the modern and classical languages, English, 
the sciences, health and physical education, 
home economics, business education, music, 
art, journalism, speech, and mathematics. 
Its official name is the National Commis- 
sion on Cooperative Curriculum Planning. 
There are two home economics members: 
Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon of Denver as repre- 
sentative of the American Home Economics 
Association, and Frances L. Swain of Chi- 
cago as representative of the Department 
of Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Commission was formed to promote 
the interests of the subject fields represented 
and to study what and how each can best 
contribute to a curriculum organized in 
terms of the needs and interests of children 
and youth. 

A recent press release headed “National 
Planning for a Unified Program” an- 
nounced that the first report of the Com- 
mission is already in preparation: “It will 
deal with those resources for general edu- 
cation which may be found in the respective 
disciplines represented, and which are 
related to the task of preparing children 
and youth for intelligent participation in 
the life of a democratic society. It will 
be concerned, not with the development of 
the respective fields as organized bodies of 
knowledge or skills, but with the contribu- 
tions these fields may make to the general 
education of the learner. The volume will 
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include, in addition to a summary indicating 
areas of interest common to many fields, 
concrete suggestion concerning techniques 
of cooperation among teachers of various 
subject fields. The commission has 
adopted, in substance, the statement of 
aims formulated by the Educational Policies 
Commission.” 


ra 
EDUCATION AND THE CENSUS 


Long before this appears, JOURNAL read- 
ers will have given their answers to the 
queries of the census takers. We feel sure 
that those who read Mr. Conklin’s article 
on page 164 of the March JouRNAL saw the 
point of the questions about income, em- 
ployment, housing, and the rest, and were 
no more than amused by the much talk 
about un-American, unconstitutional, dic- 
tatorial snooping. Perhaps not all of us 
realize how much of value to education will 
be revealed from certain of the questions. 

For example, the population data bring 
our information about the number of per- 
sons of school age up todate. These figures 
are now to be broken down by age groups, 
and in large cities by tracts, so that the 
school administrator can tell how many 
pupils he is likely to have to provide for at 
any given date. In addition, figures for 
migration in and out of school districts 
within the last five years will help to fore- 
cast the school population and thus aid in 
estimating numbers and needs. 

For the first time, the census questions 
include one about the highest grade of 
school completed by each person and 
whether he has attended school or college 
since March 1 of this year—points which 
will be useful in measuring the need for 
continuation and adult education classes. 
The more detailed data on the 1940 em- 
ployment status of each person will be of 
use in vocational programs and vocational 
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guidance, while data on income will indicate 
where free school lunch programs are 
needed. In the case of home economics, 
they will also show to what economic level 
homemaking instruction should be adapted. 
Data on nationality and language spoken 
in the home during early childhood will 
suggest where citizenship and English 
courses are needed for adults and will help 
the home economics teacher to adjust her 
material to the background of the pupils. 


¢ 


AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


We are glad to pass on the notice that the 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
American Dietetic Association will be held 
in New York City from October 20 to 24, 
1940, with the Hotel Pennsylvania as head- 
quarters. 

Along with the notice came a paragraph 
headed “What Is a Dietitian?” that we 
think many JOURNAL readers will enjoy: 


Twenty-three years ago, a group of dietitians 
gathered at Cleveland, Ohio to organize the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. Some of the dietitians 
served overseas during the World War, others were 
managing the food service in large hospitals in 
various parts of the country, still others were teach- 
ing and training women to be dietitians. Today, 
over 4,000 dietitians qualify for membership in 
the American Dietetic Association, their qualifica- 
tions including a degree from an accredited college 
and usually an interneship in an approved training 
course. Contrary to the general belief that a 
dietitian is a glorified cook, a dietitian plays an im- 
portant role in the scientific nutrition field which 
controls the health of the nation. A dietitian may 
be in the administrative side of the hospital, 
restaurant or hotel, buying food and serving it to 
thousands. She may be a therapeutic dietitian 
calculating special diets for the many diseases which 
are diet-controlled. A dietitian may be of the 
professional education category, stimulating 
thought in student dietitians or carrying out original 
research work. She may be in the community 
education field advising nutritious diets to the 
public. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The general report adopted by the White 
House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy last January is now ready for 
distribution. While the supply lasts, single 
copies will be sent on request by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


¢ 
HOW LONG IS “PERMANENT”? 


Whatever else may or may not be ac- 
complished by having the F. T. C. keep its 
eye on the accuracy of advertising, it is 
certainly making the advertisers much more 
circumspect in their choice of words. For 
example, the National Better Business Bu- 
reau did them a real service when it 
reviewed the meaning of the word “per- 
manent” as given in the dictionaries and as 
interpreted by representative consumers. 
We leave our readers to look up for them- 
selves the definitions in Webster and the 
others, but we are tempted to quote from 
the Bureau’s release the questions intended 
to elicit the opinion of the consumers as to 
how long a permanent thing should last. 


If a distemper vaccine was described as affording 
“permanent protection,” for what period would 
a dog receiving such treatment be protected 
against distemper? Answer: For the remain- 
ing life of the dog treated. 

If a dental plate was described as affording the user 
“permanent fit,” for how long would the den- 
ture fit the user? Answer: During the wearer’s 
remaining lifetime. 

If a blanket was described as “permanently moth- 
proof,” how long would you expect the blanket 
so described to be immune to the ravages of 
moths? Answer: For the life of such blankets. 

If a granite monument was described as a “perma- 
nent memorial,” how long would you expect it 
to last? Amswer: Forever. 


We don’t quite know who’s going to fol- 
low up that “forever,” and for our own 
memorial we’d be satisfied with the two or 
three hundred years we’ve heard given as 
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the usual life of an outdoor tombstone. 
Also, we think it was wise not to raise the 
old, sad query as to how soon our hair will 
have to be re-permanented. All the same, 
we agree that permanent should mean 
“during the normal life of the particular 
article described,” and we vote for this as 
its permanent meaning. 


¢ 
THE NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Edna Van Horn was appointed executive 
secretary of the Association late in April 
and will take up her work at Washington 
headquarters after the annual meeting. 

Miss Van Horn, who has recently been 
on the home economics staff at Oregon 
State College, has had varied experience 
in the home economics field. She re- 
ceived her A.B. with honors from Colorado 
College in 1923 and the master’s degree in 
home economics from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1932, and has done 
another year’s work toward her doctorate. 
She was for a time associate editor in 
charge of the homemaking department and 
testing kitchen of Better Homes and Gardens; 
worked for the McGraw-Hill Company; 
was speaker, demonstrator, and writer 
under Mary Barber for the Kellogg Com- 
pany; and held an administrative position 
ina tearoom chain. Her associates empha- 
size her unusual personality, intelligence, 
versatility, as well as her willingness to 
work and her personal satisfaction in 
making a good job of it. Her familiarity 
with business, together with her home 
economics training and experience, should 
combine to give her a good appreciation of 
what is involved in consumer problems, 
while her varied office work will be of value 
in connection with the executive phases of 
her new work. The Cleveland meeting 
will give her a fine chance to learn how the 
Association operates and to get acquainted 
with its members. 
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A METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF THE AVAILABILITY FOR HUMAN 
NUTRITION OF THE VITAMIN C IN FOODS, WITH AN 
APPLICATION TO THE STUDY OF THE POTATO 


MARY M. CLAYTON AND MARIE T. FOLSOM 


Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono 


zyajN CERTAIN sections of the 
} country, such as_ northern 
Maine, distance from sources 
of supply makes citrus fruits 
expensive, and a short growing season or 
improper soil conditions make it difficult 
for many farmers to raise sufficient to- 
matoes for consumption throughout the 
year. It is therefore very necessary to 
utilize vegetables, such as potatoes, ruta- 
bagas, and cabbage, as chief sources of 
vitamin C, especially during the winter 
months. 

Potatoes are an important Maine crop 
and are extensively used in the diets of 
low-income families. Therefore, there is 
special need for more information regarding 
the extent to which this vegetable can 
supply vitamin C in amounts adequate for 
optimum nutrition. 

As previously shown by many investi- 
gators, methods of cooking vegetables have 
much to do with their vitamin C content 
when eaten. Even though raw potatoes 
are a good source of the vitamin, it seems 
probable that by using improper cooking 
methods many families are failing to secure 
the maximum amount of it available. 
Richardson, Davis, and Mayfield (/) found 
that baked potatoes contained a higher 
amount of vitamin C per unit of weight of 
cooked product than those cooked in other 
ways, although high figures were also ob- 
tained for steamed and German fried (fried 
raw in Crisco). Experiments in our labora- 





tory have shown that potatoes boiled with 
the skins on also gave high figures. Boil- 
ing without skins gave a lower figure than 
steaming or baking, and very low figures 
were secured when potatoes were warmed 
over with fat in a frying pan. These 
differences make it clear that, when the 
conservation of vitamin C is particularly 
important, methods of cooking must be 
carefully chosen. 

Although guinea pigs have long been 
used in the biological analysis of foods for 
vitamin C, little testing has been done on 
human subjects, owing to the difficulties of 
the method. In recent years the fairly 
reliable and much more simple chemical 
methods of analysis have largely replaced 
the biological method. In planning human 
diets it has usually been assumed that all 
of the vitamin C found in foods as eaten is 
physiologically available. This is not nec- 
essarily true, however, since various factors 
may affect not only the amount of the 
vitamin available for absorption but also 
its retention in the tissues. For example, 
even in the normal person, the vitamin C 
of foods which take a long time to digest 
may be partially destroyed by oxidation in 
the alkaline medium of the small intestine 
before it can be absorbed. There is some 
evidence also that the potential alkalinity 
of the diet may affect the retention of the 
vitamin C in the tissues. 

In an experiment on two subjects, God- 
dard and Preston (2) found considerable 
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variation in response to acidic and basic diets 
in their effect on the retention of vitamin C. 
In one subject the retention on the basic 
diet was only very slightly more than on 
the acidic diet, but in the other it was con- 


siderably more. In the latter subject, 
however, when the vitamin was given in the 
form of orange juice the retention was less 
than on the acidic diet. The authors give 
as a possible explanation the evidence that 
on the diet containing orange juice there 
was a greater excretion of base than on the 
previous diet which contained the same 
calculated amount of base as was provided 
by the orange juice. 

Since there are these and possibly other 
factors which may affect the availability 
for human nutrition of the vitamin C con- 
tained in foods, it seemed desirable to plan 
a method of testing them on human 
subjects. 

Experimental. The method as finally 
worked out involved the use of a basal 
diet low in vitamin C to which the vitamin 
was added, either in pure form or in the 
form of the test food. The diet was made 
potentially neutral in reaction in order to 
show any possible effect on vitamin C reten- 
tion of the potential acidity or alkalinity 
of the test food added to it. Also, since 
it seemed desirable to keep the basal diet 
the same from day to day during the 
period of the test, an attempt was made to 
make it appetizing and nutritionally com- 
plete in all respects, except for vitamin C. 

Before the diet was definitely planned, 
the four college students (three boys and 
one girl) who were to act as subjects were 
questioned regarding their food likes and 
dislikes, the amounts which they usually 
consumed, their daily exercise, age, height, 
and weight. A tentative diet was then 
planned for each subject. This was tried 
out for one day before the actual experi- 
ment started, and any necessary changes 
were made in the amounts or kinds of foods 
used. The basal diet as finally adopted is 
given in table 1. 
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The amounts of foods listed are those 
given to subject R.W. For the other sub- 
jects slight changes were made in the 
amounts of certain foods which did not 
contain vitamin C, but in all cases the diets 
were kept potentially neutral in reaction. 
Butter and sugar were used ad libitum, 
and between-meal lunches consisting of 15 
salted peanuts and 1 date or 1 graham 
cracker and 1 date were always available 
if desired. Butter and sugar are neutral 
in reaction, while the foods in the lunch 
combinations balance each other in acidic 
and basic qualities. 

The experiment to be here reported was 
carried out in November, and baked pota- 
toes were used as the test food. These 
were added to the basal diet in the amount 
necessary to supply 50 mg. of vitamin C. 
The basal diet of subject R.W. was modi- 
fied as follows when potatoes were added: 
At breakfast 100 gm. of baked potato took 
the place of 1 slice of bread and } of a 
shredded wheat biscuit; at lunch 120 gm. 
was substituted for 2 slices of bread; and 
at dinner 125 gm. took the place of rice. 
The use of this amount of potato raised 
the total cc. of excess base in the diet as a 
whole to 47 cc. (normal solution). Total 
calories, protein, calcium, and phosphorus 
remained the same; but the iron, vitamin 
A, and vitamin B, were increased. 

The 345 gm. of baked potato eaten daily 
was the equiva'ent of 3 medium-sized raw 
potatoes weighing 167 gm. each. The 
amount to be eaten was determined by 
analysis of several samples by the indo- 
phenol titration method. The indicator 
solution was prepared as follows: 


Weigh out 30 mg. of purified 2,6-dichloroben- 
zenone indophenol (Eastman Kodak Company) 
and dissolve in small amounts of hot distilled water 
(about 85°C.). Filter into a 100 ml. volumetric 


flask, cool, and make up to volume after adding 2 ml. 
of phosphate buffer at pH 6.8. Standardize against 
a solution of pure ascorbic acid made by dissolving 
50 mg. of ascorbic acid in 2 per cent metaphosphoric 
acid and making up to a volume of 250ml. Use 
2 mi. for titration. 


This strength of indicator is 
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suitable for the analysis of foods and urine for 
vitamin C. For blood it must be diluted using 1 
part dye to 4 of water. 


[June 


28 gm. sand. Add 20 ml. of water at 40°C. and 
grind 2 minutes. The use of the pancreatin changes 
the starch to soluble starch and makes extraction 
































TABLE 1 
Basal diet for subject R. W. 
MEAL MATERIALS MEASURE WEIGHT — —— a 
gm. me. ce. ce. 
Breakfast Grape juice $c. 107 - 4.2 
Shredded wheat 1 biscuit 27 — 3.4 
Cream, pasteurized dc. 55 — 0.2 
| Milk, pasteurized lc. 244 0.3 4.3 
| Bread, whole wheat 2 slices 56 4.4 
Butter ; 1 tb. 13 — — — 
Coffee ie — ~~ — 
Sugar 1 tb. 13 — — _— 
Yeast pills 2 1 
Lunch milk le 244 = 4.3 
celery $c. (raw) 62 0.8 Be 
SOUP | four 3 tb. 7 ~ ae 
butter 4 tb. 7 — — — 
Butter 1 tb. 13 —- -- —- 
Bread, whole wheat 2 slices 56 -- 4.4 
Cheese, American 1 in. cube 20 -— 1A 
Egg, A. P. 1 $0 _— 5.5 
Peanuts, salted 15 12 = 0.5 
Apple, McIntosh 1 small 100 2.0 $27 
Dates 4 29 — a 
Dinner Beef, round 2 cakes 113 12.0 
Brown rice 3 tb. (raw) 38 — 3.3 
Carrots, raw 4 small strips 40 2.7 4.3 
Green beans, canned 4c. 66 2.2 4.1 
Pears, canned 2 halves 95 1.9 
2 tb. juice (36 cc.) — 0.5 3.6 
Graham crackers 2 19 — 1.6 
Bread, whole wheat 1 slice 28 — 2.2 
Butter 14 tb. 20 _ —- — 
Cocoa—# c. milk $c. 100 — -- y 
Yeast pills 2 1 
Totals 10.4 39.2 39.3 
A siiavavéssbensevecdanwe Mee Dna keueccap was aes sa Ween 0.0158 gm. 
EC cat aucun uinwde eee a al ere 5948 + L.U. 
RSE a ee 1.28 gm. Vitamin B,.................. 283+ 1.U. 
SS eee 1.77 gm 


* Reduced + dehydro forms by analysis. 


This procedure was used: 


Remove contents of baked potato from skin and 
mash. To a 14 gm. sample in a mortar (warmed 
in water at 40°C.) add 0.6 gm. pancreatin and 





easier. Add 20 ml. 13 per cent acetic acid contain- 
ing 5.2 per cent metaphosphoric acid and grind 
again. Divide the liquid into two 50 ml. centrifuge 
tubes. Stopper, shake 2 minutes, and centrifuge. 
Pour the clear supernatant liquid into a 100 ml. 
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volumetric flask. Make 3 more extractions with 
the acid, shaking, centrifuging, and pouring off the 
clear liquid each time and at the end cleaning out 
the mortar. Make up to volume with acid. Ti- 
trate at once with the indicator for the amount of 
reduced ascorbic acid. 

To determine both the reduced and dehydro forms 
adjust the pH to approximately 3.5 with citrate 
buffer according to the method of Bessey (3). 
Record volume of extract plus buffer. Run in 
H.S for 15 minutes, stopper, and leave in the re- 
frigerator overnight. The following day remove 
the H.S with CO: Measure the volume and ti- 
trate. Care must be taken to remove all of the 
HS. Test by boiling 2 ml. of the solution, holding 
a strip of moist lead acetate paper in the neck of the 
test tube. In calculating the amount of ascorbic 
acid, correction must be made for loss in volume. 


The variety of potato used was the Green 
Mountain, and the potatoes were sorted 
according to size. Those used weighed 
between 130 and 160 gm. and were baked in 
an electric oven for 35 minutes at 400°F. 
There was considerable variation in the 
amount of vitamin C in samples from 
different potatoes, but an average of 14.5 
mg. per 100 gm. was the figure finally taken. 

Both blood and urine tests were used as 
an indication of the state of vitamin C 
saturation of the subjects. Accordingly 
the experiment was divided into four suc- 
cessive periods as follows: 


Period 1. (Preliminary) Duration 4 days. 
The subjects were on their customary diets plus 
150 mg. of vitamin C daily (75 mg. at breakfast 
and 75 mg. at lunch, taken in the form of 25 mg. 
tablets). 

Period 2. Duration 4 days. The subjects were 
on the basal diet plus 200 mg. of vitamin C daily 
(one 100 mg. tablet at breakfast and another at 
lunch). 


The purpose of periods 1 and 2 was to 
produce saturation of the tissues with 
vitamin C. Twenty-four-hour urine speci- 
mens were collected daily in liter-size amber 
glass bottles. The preservative used was 
20 gm. of metaphosphoric acid and 20 ml. 
of glacial acetic acid to each bottle. The 
amount of vitamin C in the urine was 
determined daily by the indophenol titra- 
tion method. 


Period 3. Duration 7 days. The subjects were 
on the basal diet plus 75 mg. of vitamin C daily 
(three 25 mg. tablets at breakfast). The purpose 
of period 3 was to determine to what extent satura- 
tion could be maintained by this amount of the 
vitamin which is considered by Stiebeling and 
Phipard (4) to be adequate for the average adult. 
Blood samples were taken before breakfast on the 
first day. (Results belong to period 2.) These 
were tested for vitamin C by a modification of In- 
galls’s (5) method. This gave the saturation level 
for each subject with which results secured in the 
following periods could be compared. Twenty- 
four-hour urine samples were collected daily. For 
the first six days, the preservative was the same as 
in period 2 and the vitamin C was determined in 
the same way. On the seventh day, 25 ml. of 
toluene and 25 ml. mineral oil were added to each 
bottle. The pH of the urine for this day was 
determined by the quinhydrone electrode method, 
but the vitamin C determination was omitted. 

Period 4. Duration 7 days. The subjects 
were on the modified basal diet (see table 2) plus 
25 mg. vitamin C (1 tablet at breakfast) plus 50 mg. 
vitamin C in baked potato (345 gm.). The 
purpose of period 4 was to determine whether or 
not the vitamin C contained in the potato, supple- 
mented by the 25 mg. in tablet form, would main- 
tain the same level of vitamin C in the blood as was 
secured by the 75 mg. in tablet form. Blood 
samples were taken before breakfast on the first 
day and tested for vitamin C. (Results belong to 
period 3.) Urine samples were collected and 
vitamin C and pH tests made as in period 3. 


Blood samples were taken before break- 
fast on the morning of the day which 
ended period 4. This concluded the ex- 
periment. 

Results and discussion. The results of 
the experiment are given in the chart and 
table 2. It will be seen from the chart that 
even though all four subjects received 
rather large doses of vitamin C daily during 
period 1, only one of the four showed 
maximum excretion on the first day of 
period 2; two showed it on the second day; 
the fourth subject did not show it until the 
fourth day, indicating that his previous 
diet had been particularly low in vitamin C. 

At the end of period 3, during which 75 
mg. of vitamin C were given daily in tablet 
form, the three boys were excreting approxi- 
mately 20 mg. of vitamin C daily and the 
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TABLE 2 
Data regarding subjects and results of determination of vitamin C in j 
blood and pH of urine 
WEIGHT AT BLOOD VITAMIN C URINE pH 
SUBJECTS SEX AGE HEIGHT jpn sup of Ex aeneumendues 
—-° (oe - — ane 
11/10 11/17 11/24 11/16 11/23 
years: pounds pounds os i or os period 
M.F F 19 5 ft. 4 in. 149 145 1.21 | 1.01 | 0.99 | 5.8 | 6.8 
R. W M 22 6 ft. 165 163 1.38 | 1.17 | 1.06 | 6.3 | 6.7 
A.S M 20 5 ft. 11 in. 195 195 1.05 | 0.93 | 1.01 | 6.0 | 6.5 
G.S M 21 6 ft. 2 in. 200 197 1.11 | 0.82 | 0.91 | 6.1 | 6.4 
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girl, 40 mg. This difference in excretion 
is probably related to difference in body 
size. 

At the end of period 4, during which 
potatoes were fed, all subjects showed a 
slightly lower excretion of vitamin C than 
at the end of period 3, the excretion of the 
girl remaining slightly higher than that of 
the boys. The pH of the urine of all sub- 
jects rose somewhat during period 4 (see 
table 2). 

From table 2 it will be seen that at the 
end of period 2 the vitamin C in the blood 
of all four subjects was above 1 mg. per 
100 ml., indicating saturation, according to 
Ingalls (5). At the end of period 3, how- 
ever, the quantity in the blood of all four 
subjects showed a drop. For the two 
smaller subjects it remained above 1 mg. 
per 100 ml.; for the other two it fell some- 
what below but remained in the normal 
range of 0.8 to 1 mg. This would indicate 
that 85.4 mg. (75 in tablets and 10.4 in the 
basal diet) was not quite enough to keep 
the two larger subjects in a state of 
saturation. 

At the end of the potato period the blood 
figures for two of the subjects were slightly 
higher than in the preceding period on 
tablets. The figure for one other subject 
was almost exactly the same as in the pre- 
ceding period, and for the fourth it was 
slightly lower but was still above 1 mg. 
per 100 ml. 

These differences in the results of the 
blood tests for periods 3 and 4 cannot be 
considered significant, and the fact that 
the level of vitamin C in the blood was 
maintained while the subjects were on the 
potato diet indicates that the vitamin from 
the potatoes was very well utilized. There 
is no evidence, however, that the increased 
potential alkalinity of the diet, produced 
by including potatoes, had any beneficial 
effect on the retention of vitamin C. The 
decrease in the amount of vitamin C 


excreted in the urine on the potato diet 
would not in itself indicate a greater reten- 
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tion of vitamin C, since some of it might 
have been lost in digestion. The urine 
figures, considered with those for blood, 
show, however, that a large proportion of 
the vitamin of the potatoes was absorbed 
from the intestinal tract and that the 
amount retained during the period on 
potatoes was at least equal to that in the 
preceding period on tablets. 

In the application of the results of this 
experiment to the solving of human feeding 
problems it should be recalled that potatoes 
show varietal differences in their vitamin C 
content and that the amount in them de- 
creases according to the length of time in 
storage. 

Summary. 1. A method which involves 
the use of a potentially neutral basal diet, 
together with blood and urine analyses, is 
presented for use in the study of the avail- 
ability for human nutrition of the vitamin 
C in foods. 

2. By the use of this method it has been 
demonstrated that in November, three 
medium-sized baked potatoes of the Green 
Mountain variety can supply two-thirds 
of the optimum daily requirement for 
vitamin C of a normal adult. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Quantity Food Service Recipes. Compiled by 
ADMINISTRATION SECTION of the AMERICAN 
Dietetic ASSOCIATION under the direction 
of ADELINE Woop. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1940, 436 pp., $4. 

The result of a major undertaking of the 
American Dietetic Association in 1937-38, this 
collection of over a thousand quantity recipes 
represents contributions from members all over 
the country, with final review by the dietary 
staff of Mt. Sinai Hospital. As such it is in a 
class by itself and should, as its compilers hope, 
“serve the institution food service director in 
the quest for greater variety in menus and 
higher food standards.” The prologue briefly 
traces the development of quantity cookery 
and recipes. 


The Patient’s Dilemma: The Quest for Medical 
Security in America. By Hucu Casort. 
New York: Reyna: & Hitchcock, 1940, 284 
pp., $2.50. 

The author, a distinguished surgeon and 
teacher who was from 1930 to 1939 on the staff 
of the Mayo Clinic, accepts the general defini- 
tion of good medical care as “the kind of medi- 
cine practiced and taught by the recognized 
leaders of the medical profession” and describes 
it roughly as consisting of prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment. With the rapid progress 
of medical science, the possibilities of medical 
care change rapidly and become too many and 
complicated for the layman to understand or 
for the ordinary physician to master and apply 
completely. They also involve so much ex- 
pensive equipment and technical service that 
the cost of making full use of them is usually 
possible only to the very rich or to those who 
obtain them free from some endowed or tax- 
supported institution. Dr. Cabot holds that 
the most economical and satisfactory method of 
producing good medical care for persons of 


moderate means is by group medical practice 
organized by qualified and experienced physi- 
cians and that it can probably be financed with 
greatest advantage to both producers and con- 
sumers (doctors and patients) by some co- 
operative arrangements organized by the con- 
sumers. Examples of such arrangements are 
given, together with the arguments against 
them, the latter coming mainly from older 
practitioners and the authorized representa- 
tives of the American Medical Association. 


Picture of Health. By James CLARKE. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 125 
pp., $0.60. 

An addition to the publisher’s People’s 
Library of Books for “Americans who want to 
know,” all of which are reviewed for fairness 
and accuracy by a committee appointed by the 
American Association for Adult Education. 
This one tells how the body works and what to 
do to keep it in order—except, of course, when 
illness or accident call for medical advice. 


America Cooks: Practical Recipes from 48 
States. By Cora, Rose, and Bos Brown. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1940, 986 pp., $2.69. 

For the third year in succession, this family 
of gastronomic authors contributes to the 
mighty stream of books on cookery and good 
eating. Typical menus from each state are 
followed by characteristic recipes, the latter 
indexed alphabetically at the end of the volume. 


Edith Barber’s Cook Book. By Enpitn M. 
BARBER. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1940, 524 pp., $2.50. 

The author of this cookbook is well known 
to home economists as an experienced and 
traveled food consultant and writer, and as 
editor of the food column in the New York Sun. 
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The introductory chapters deal with food selec- 
tion, hospitality, and general cooking sugges- 
tions. Then come recipes tested in Miss 
Barber’s own kitchen and assembled under 
20-odd headings from appetizers and beverages 
to soups and vegetables. A detailed, well- 
arranged index adds to its usefulness. 


Modern Marriage. Edited by Moses JuNG. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940, 420 
pp., $3.75. 

This book is an outgrowth of the pioneer 
course in modern marriage offered at the State 
University of Iowa under Dr. Jung’s direction 
and with the co-operation of members of the 
staffs of several departments. It aims at “a 
frank and complete discussion of the major 
aspects of marriage with emphasis on the ethi- 
cal and aesthetic implications of the marriage 
relationship.”” Among the 20 contributors are 
Carl E. Seashore, Margaret G. Reid, Leland 
Foster Wood, George D. Stoddard, Ruth 
Updegraff, Beth L. Wellman, Harold H. 
Anderson. 


Marriage and the Child. By James H. S. 
BossARD. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940, 178 pp., $2. 
Intended both to summarize the philosophy 

and development of child welfare work in the 
United States and to show its vital connection 
with marriage and family background, this 
volume begins with a consideration of the 
problem of the special child, general child wel- 
fare, parent education, and broader social and 
community activities. Then follows an 
analysis from the point of view of child welfare 
of the data from six original studies of marriage, 
representing almost a million cases. Final 
chapters deal with “the ecological pattern of 
marriage in a metropolitan city and the effect 
of the depression on marriage rates.” 


As the Twig Is Bent. By Lestie B. HoHMAN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 
291 pp., $2.50. 

In his foreword to this book for parents, 
Adolf Meyer speaks of the author, a psychia- 
trist at the Johns Hopkins Medical School and 
Hospital as “‘one who is not only an investiga- 
tor or consultant but also a genuine practi- 
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tioner intent on seeing good advice actually 
carried out,” and emphasizes his tolerant, 
middle-of-the-road position. The course of 
the argument and the informal style are sug- 
gested by such chapter headings as “Bad 
Habits Live on Dividends,” “Spank—If You 
Must,” “Ultramodern Education, Movies, 
Radio, and Other Excitements,” “To Health 
and Good Appetite,” “From Such Comes the 
Kingdom of Liars,” “Honesty Can Be Made 
Attractive,” ‘“Timidity—Our Great Inhibitor,” 
“‘Adults—Weaned from Weak Reliance,” “Es- 
capades of the Years of Innocence,” “Your 
Child’s Future Is in Your Hands.” 


Sharing Home Life. By Laura BAxTEr, 
MARGARET M. Justin, and Lucite OsBorN 
Rust. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1940, 597 pp., $1.68. 

Intended for upper elementary and junior 
high school grades, this basal text covers the 
home economics material ordinarily used at 
those levels and divides it into 20 units, which 
may be used in whatever order the teacher 
prefers. Each of the special problems (265 in 
all) has been planned to serve as a daily lesson. 
The authors, all on the staff of Kansas State 
College, already have several successful text- 
books to their credit. 


This Way, Please: A Book of Manners. By 
ELEANOR Boykin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940, 336 pp., $1.40. 
Another informal, pleasant book intended 

to show boys and girls of high school age how 
sensible, well-mannered people are expected 
to behave in the ordinary home, school, busi- 
ness, and social situations of American life and 
how and why they can and should adapt them- 
selves to these standards. 


Industrial Banking: A Phase of Consumer 
Credit. By MARGARET GROBBEN. New 
York: Consumer Credit Institute of 
America, Inc., 1940, 116 pp., $1.50. 

The phase of banking here described has a 
rather misleading name, since it refers to insti- 
tutions whose main business is to make small 
personal loans to industrial workers and other 
wage earners. This explains why the present 
volume is issued by a national organization of 
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consumer credit companies. The account of 
the way the business developed and its present 
methods of operation will be of interest to 
home economists concerned with the means and 
costs of obtaining credit for special family and 
personal needs. 


The Customer Is Always Right. By ANNE 
Pence Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940, 307 pp., $2.50. 

A good glimpse behind the scenes in a suc- 
cessful department store is given in this story 
about how four seasonal promotional sales 
affected different members of the personnel of a 
large Texas establishment. The author is said 
to know retail stores from the inside, and her 
book will have special interest for anyone con- 
cerned with consumer-retailer relations. 


Home Decoration with Fabric and Thread. By 
Ruth WyetnH Spears. New York: M. 
Barrows and Company, Inc., 1940, 149 pp., 
$2.50. 

Starting out with a glossary of materials and 
processes used in home decoration, the author 
tells how to plan the decoration of each room 
in the house and shows how, at little expense 
and with only moderate skill as a needlewoman, 
the homemaker can make or renovate many 
kinds of furnishings. The text of -the direc- 
tions is supplemented by working drawings. 


Knit Fabrics. By Jessre Capirn. St. Paul, 
Minn.: Riverside Press, Inc., 1940, 25 pp., 
$1. 

Intended for use by either students or sales- 
people, this book considers the constructions 
and yarns commonly found in knit under- and 
outerwear and their values to the user, em- 
phasizing terms used in retail advertising, 
mail-order catalogs, and labels. The more 
important types of construction are illustrated 
by sketches or attached samples. The author 
is instructor in textiles at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Household Electricity. By CAaRoLtIneE Has- 
LETT. London: The English Universities 


Press, 1939, 216 pp., 2s. 6d. 
A little handbook for the ordinary English 
homemaker, begun before the outbreak of the 
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present war but all the more useful in days of 
wartime economy. Part I tells “How Elec- 
tricity Comes to You,” Part II, “What Elec- 
tricity Costs,” while Part III discusses ‘“The 
Choice and Use of Electrical Apparatus and 
Appliances.” 


Housing in Scandinavia. By JoHN GRAHAM, 
Jr. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940, 223 pp., $2.50. 
“Factual material gathered on several ex- 

tensive trips to these far-northern democracies 

is enlivened by the author’s readable narrative 
and his many human touches with the people 
both urban and rural.” Mr. Graham is a well- 
known Philadelphia architect now on the 
technical staff of the U. S. Housing Authority, 
and he discusses the Scandinavian philosophy 
of housing for low-income groups with refer- 
ence to conditions and programs in this coun- 
try. The text is generously supplemented by 
good pictures. . 


International Trade in Certain Raw Materials 
and Foodstuffs by Countries of Origin and 
Consumption, 1938. Economic INTELLI- 
GENCE SERVICE, LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939, 178 pp., $1.50. 

The information assembled in this important 
work of reference comes from 140 countries or 
areas and relates to some 200 different com- 
modities. A single table shows the main 
sources of supply. The introductory explana- 
tion of the methods by which the statistics 
were compiled and tabulated is essential to 
proper understanding of the data presented. 


The American School and University, 1940. 
Twelfth Annual Edition. New York: Amer- 
ican School Publishing Corporation, 1940, 
623 pp., $2.50. 

In this year’s volume of a “‘yearbook devoted 
to the design, construction, equipment, utiliza- 
tion, and maintenance of educational buildings 
and grounds,” articles of special interest to 
home economists are found in Section IX, 
“Cafeteria—Home Economics—Dormitory.” 
One of them is “Equipping the Small Home- 
making Department” by Ruth Freegard of 


Michigan. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
The consumer education movement, H. F. Annual report of the Federal Trade Com- 
Crark and G. McCtoskey. Bus. Educ. mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


World 20, No. 8 (April 1940) pp. 645-649. 

In this report of the St. Louis meeting of the 
Consumer Education Association, the authors 
attempt to combine a summary of the pro- 
ceedings with an interpretation of the philos- 
ophy of consumer education as their Association 
sees it. The Association “now looks upon 
itself as a directive agency that will provide 
consumer education with whatever services 
can best be rendered by an association. A 
committee will be appointed soon to formulate 
a definite statement regarding what purposes 
the Association will and will not attempt to 
fulfill, The Association recognizes the need of 
working out a broad system of relationships 
with other groups. No attempt is being made 
to influence or dominate the work of the many 
organizations already performing services of 
varying value to consumers. Members, how- 
ever, express the need for some arrangement 
by which the work of related groups might be 
fairly described and appraised. The Con- 
sumer Education Journal is viewed as an organ 
that might provide some of these services.” 


Vitamins get a book of rules. Bus. Week, 

No. 553 (April 6, 1940) pp. 40-43. 

The subheading of this article indicates its 
main points: “FDA prepares to regulate them 
from A to G, with some provisions that will 
cut into profits, but big names in industry 
concede need for safeguards.” A good table 
of the “ABC of Vitamins” is given, and there 
are also interesting facts about the development 
and status of the “vitamin industry,” including 
the concerns that supply vitamins in bulk to 
the food, drug, and cosmetic industries. It 
is estimated that in 1939 vitamin products 
accounted for $56,000,000 or 4 per cent of 
drugstore sales. They are also sold by many 
other types of markets, such as mail-order 
houses and department, grocery, and even 
feed stores. The rapidity with which scientific 
discovery enlarges our knowledge of vitamins 
and their values greatly complicates control 
of the industry, which so far has made no effort 
to control itself. 


1939. U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1939, 231 pp. 

Consumer interests are commonly found in 
various sections of the Commission’s annual 
reports, but this year unusual recognition is 
given to them by inserting a special section 
on “Consumer Protection.” This includes 
Commission activities on behalf of the pur- 
chaser, trade practice conference rules and 
legal enforcement, and economic inquiries. 
Subjects covered by trade conference rules 
included rayon, silk, shrinkage in cotton 
fabrics, fur, ribbon, jewelry, various types of 
garments and of foods, radio receiving sets, 
private home study (correspondence) schools. 
Enforcement work included scrutiny of radio 
and periodical advertising and stipulations or 
cease and desist orders against illegal practices 
connected with “almost every variety of 
consumer goods.” Economic studies, for ex- 
ample, those dealing with the meat-packing 
industry, the grain trade, public utilities, and 
chain stores, “contributed to or resulted in 
enactment of remedial legislation of large 
benefit to the consuming public.” [The 
report may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 30 cents a copy.] 


Consumer standards on the way, P. G. AGNEw. 
Ind. Stand. 11, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 43-46. 
Accepted and proposed American standards 

for consumer goods are listed, and a description 

is given of the role played by the various 

participating agencies, especially the A.S.A. 

acting through its Advisory Committee on 

Ultimate Consumer Goods. In connection 

with the question “Who is to certify the 

certifier?’”’ the Association has adopted a 

threefold policy: (1) Any adequate program of 

certification, labeling, or grade marking must be 
based on specifications publicly available and 
nationally recognized; (2) whether and what 
kind of a program of this sort is to be adopted 
must be decided by the groups substantially 
concerned; and (3) it must be effectively 
supervised by a properly qualified body such 
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as a trade association or testing laboratory 
operating under proper administrative manage- 
ment. The consumer program of the A.S.A. 
does not touch the style element in merchan- 
dise, attempt to drive any product off the 
market, or control sales; it merely tries to 
“bring about standards that will make words 
mean the same to buyer and seller, and which 
will thus give consumers more intelligent and 
effective control over their purchases.” 


Yes, 1940 will have special days, weeks. 
Printers’ Ink 190, No. 2 (January 12, 1940) 
pp. 30, 33+. 

In introducing the 1940 list of “special weeks 
and days, sponsored by trade associations, 
manufacturers and other organizations,” the 
comment is made that since the number of 
weeks “paradoxically exceeds the fifty-two to 
which the calendar limits itself, the idea is open 
to jibes from the jokesters. And undoubtedly 
there is some fodder for humor when we see 
the nation called upon to dedicate its thoughts 
to dogs and furniture during the same week in 
September and, somewhat more disconcerting, 
in October to divide its allegiance, since 
‘donut’ and ‘candy’ weeks overlap. And yet 
in spite of certain absurdities and loss of 
effect because of the conflict of weeks, the 
special week or day idea has proved effective 
from a business point of view.” 


How F.T.C. does its work: answer to queries 
made by P.I. readers. Printers’ Ink 190, 
No. 9 (March 1, 1940) pp. 21-24. 

This article summarizes the steps taken by 
the Commission in connection with complaints 
against unfair trade practices and unacceptable 
advertisements (Wheeler-Lea Act). They are 
entered and examined at the F.T.C., then 
passed on by the chief examiner, who may (1) 
close the case without further action if the 
supporting evidence is insufficient; (2) close it 
after the respondent has signed a stipulation 
as to the facts and agreement to cease and 
desist from the unlawful practices charged; or 
(3) issue a formal complaint. Up to this 


point all proceedings are strictly confidential. 
They become matters of public record, how- 
ever, when a formal complaint is issued by the 
Commission, naming a respondent, alleging a 
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violation of the law, and stating the charges. 
The party who makes the original complaint 
is not a party in this formal complaint by the 
Commission, nor does the Commission seek to 
adjust matters between complainant and 
respondent. If the respondent does not file 
answer to the allegation within 20 days, the 
Commission proceeds as if he had contested the 
charges and a hearing is arranged before a 
member of the Commission’s staff of trial 
examiners, at which the Commission is and the 
respondent may be represented by attorney. 
The trial examiner hears evidence for both 
sides and makes a report of his findings to the 
attorney of the Commission and the respond- 
ent, either of whom may take exception, in 
which case the Commission itself may, at its 
discretion, listen to oral argument. If the 
complaint is sustained, the Commission issues a 
cease and desist order. From this point on, 
the procedure for appeals and penalties for the 
unfair trade practice cases authorized by the 
earlier F.T.C. Act differs slightly from that 
for advertising cases under the Wheeler-Lea 
Act, particularly in the matter of penalties. 


Much advertising regulation in U. S.? Well, 
see what is done elsewhere, S. CARTER. 
Printers’ Ink 190, No. 11 (March 15, 1940) 
pp. 23-28. 

For the benefit of domestic advertisers 
inclined to resent tle restrictions of the F.T.C., 
three export men familiar with business 
practices in Latin America, South Africa, and 
India and the Far East were asked to describe 
conditions there. Advertisers meet the great- 
est difficulty in Latin America, where arbitrary 
decrees and regulations (often administered by 
the police) have in late years thrown the 
advertising of drugs, cosmetics, and in some 
cases food products into a state of great con- 
fusion and uncertainty. Control varies in 
extent and strength, being exceptionally severe 
in the Argentine and Mexico and existing to 
some extent everywhere except in Cuba and 
Colombia. South Africa has as yet no govern- 
ment control, but a very strict censorship is 
satisfactorily maintained by the unofficial but 
all-powerful South African Press Union. In 
India and the Far East widespread ignorance 
and superstition open the door to the most 
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undesirable and fraudulent advertising by the 
local manufacturer, over whom no control is 
attempted in the native press and against 
whom the foreign advertiser is helpless. 


Now frequency modulation: radical radio 
development has its “day in court,” E. 
Peterson. Printers’ Ink 190, No. 13 
(March 29, 1940) pp. 9-12+. 

In connection with hearings held in April 
by the Federal Communications Commission, 
the author tries to explain the nontechnical 
aspects of frequency modulation (FM) and 
how and when it may affect the purchasers of 
radio receiving sets as well as the various 
branches of the radio industry, including radio 
advertisers. It seems generally agreed that 
FM, invented by Major Edwin H. Armstrong, 
to whom are also due many of the already 
accepted improvements in radio functioning 
and equipment, will greatly improve radio 
reception by eliminating static and that it will 
ultimately gain acceptance. The question is 
how and when the F.C.C., the broadcasters, 
and the equipment makers can overcome the 
difficulties connected with assigning the re- 
quired short-wave lengths to broadcasting 
stations, adapting present broadcasting instal- 
lations to the new methods, and developing 
new-type receiving sets that will meet popular 
acceptance. The main question before the 
Commission was whether the matter had 
already reached the point of development 
where it would be in the public interest to 
consider it in assigning wave lengths. The 
question is complicated by the simultaneous 
developments in television, which calls for the 
wave lengths now allotted to the broadcasting 
companies and in which some of the latter have 
already made heavy investments. 


How advertisers can help in consumer educa- 
tion movement, K. DAmERON. Printers’ 
Ink 190, No. 13 (March 29, 1940) pp. 
13-15+. 

The growth of the consumer movement is 
traced, with the interesting comment that what 
is probably the first “guinea pig book” ap- 
peared in 1855. Consumers now desire guides 
for market selection, including knowledge of 
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goods available; basic product information 
about the various types of goods rather than 
information about particular brands; under- 
standing of and ability to recognize qualities 
desirable for a given purpose; and some assur- 
ance as to the fairness of prices. The effective 
use which the consumer makes of this informa- 
tion is sometimes hampered by judgments 
based on psychological or subjective values, 
but this does not prevent his feeling disap- 
pointed if others are found to have made more 
advantageous choices. When, where, and 
how to buy are other points on which consumers 
desire information and imply some under- 
standing of the marketing system, including 
advertising. A common cause of confusion 
in connection with the latter is failure to 
distinguish between the purposes and methods 
of “national” and “retail” advertising. Con- 
sumers want information about the wise use 
of goods and services and help in understanding 
the place of the consumer in the economic 
system. Some businessmen imagine that this 
desire for information indicates that consumers 
are hostile to business. In reality it arises 
from the consumer’s legitimate desire to 
strengthen his position in a trade where buyer 
and seller naturally have opposing interests. 
It is up to business to decide to what extent it 
will aid consumer education in counteracting 
the difficulty which modern production and 
distribution methods place in the way of 
intelligent consumer choices. 


The customer is sometimes wrong! J. F. 
Bisnop. Retail Executive 12, No. 15 (April 
10, 1940) p. 4. 

The writer holds that, in the attempt to 
strengthen good will toward the store, mer- 
chants sometimes carry too far Wanamaker’s 
famous policy of assuming that “the customer 
is always right” in dealings with the retail store. 
He recommends admitting cases in which an 
honest but mistaken customer presses an 
invalid claim and excluding vigorously those 
in which the customer deliberately tries to 
exploit the store. Some of the examples given 
of these unscrupulous practices are amusing 
and incredible. 

H. W. A. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Problems of poverty in agriculture, M. L. 
Wuson. J. Farm. Econ. 22, No. 1 (Pro- 
ceedings Number) (Feb. 1940) pp. 10-29. 
Low-income farming has become our number 

one agricultural problem. In 1933 approxi- 
mately a million farm families were destitute; 
since then more than one out of every four 
rural families in the United States have received 
public assistance. In the past, agricultural 
research and thought have assumed that 
family farms would provide sufficient incomes 
to attain a satisfactory mode of life. The 
fact must now be faced that the number of 
family farms is limited and that, unless they 
are reduced in size, they cannot accommodate 
the so-called surplus of farm families on a 
scientific commercial family farming basis. 
New alternatives must be explored, as, for 
example, self-sufficing and part-time farming. 
The article discusses research work that has 
been carried on in this field, philosophical 
approaches to the problem, and some of the 
most significant ideas for dealing with rural 
poverty by education, research, county plan- 
ing, and action. 


Cotton, land, and people: A statement of the 
problem, I. W. Duccan. J. Farm. Econ. 
22, No. 1 (Proceedings Number) (Feb. 1940) 
pp. 188-197. 

The article raises briefly some of the prob- 
lem confronting the ten principal cotton 
states of the South: inadequate agricultural 
income; insufficient cropland per capita; 
drastic need for expanded production of 
livestock to meet home needs; eroded soil; 
tenancy; lack of opportunities for education 
and part-time employment; tariff and in- 
creased foreign acreage in cotton; increase in 
production of rayon and rayon staple fiber. 
The major cause of the South’s economic ills 
is summarized as “the press of a dense farm 
population against the limited natural re- 
sources, together with artificial, man-made 
handicaps and legal barriers, such as the tariff, 
which have resulted in an inadequate income 
both in the aggregate and on a per capita 
basis.”’ 


Programs for using agricultural surpluses to 
reduce malnutrition and to benefit farmers, 
F. V. WaucH. J. Farm. Econ. 22, No. 1 
(Proceedings Number)(Feb. 1940) pp. 324- 
333. 

This article discusses three groups of surplus 
disposal programs that have been tried in the 
United States and abroad: (1) free foods, (2) 
reduced prices, and (3) the food stamp plan, 
which is a form of consumption subsidy. 
Although admitting the difficulty of making 
quantitative estimates, the author believes that 
it is fair to conclude that these programs would 
improve nutrition among low-income families; 
that under some arrangement like the food 
stamp plan the income of farmers would 
probably be raised by as much as, and perhaps 
more than, the amount of the subsidy; and 
that any such plan which raises farmers’ 
incomes for a given quantity of foods would 
tend to increase total food production and 
consumption in the long run. 


Employment of women after marriage. Mithly. 
Labor Rev. 50, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 78-82. 
The policy of requiring a woman employee to 

resign her employment if she marries does not 

prevail generally among employers, with the 
exception of financial concerns. In the courts 
the legal right of a married woman to her job 
has usually been upheld. A National Indus- 
trial Conference Board study of 484 companies, 
comprising 1,150,646 employees, revealed that 
nearly 60 per cent of them had no restriction 
on woman office employees remaining in 
employment after marriage and 54 per cent 
had no such limitation as regards factory 
employees. A definite policy against retaining 
married women seemed to be more common as 
regards office employees than factory workers. 

The requirement to leave was not always 

enforced immediately on marriage. Company 

policies in the event of childbirth varied. 


Clothing expenditures of wage earners and 
clerical workers. Mthly. Labor Rev. 50, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 267-285. 

A study of 14,469 families of wage earners 
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and clerical workers in 42 cities in 1934-36 
revealed that clothing disbursements averaged 
10.6 per cent of total family expenditure. An 
increase in this proportion and also in the 
average amounts spent in dollars, throughout 
the income range $500 to $3,000, reflects both 
greater family size and an increased expenditure 
per person at higher income levels. Women 
at home spent much less for clothing than did 
the employed women; clerical workers, whether 
men or women, spent more than did wage 
earners with the same income. Clothing 
expenditures for children increase as they grow 
older, reaching a maximum for the age group 
18 to 21. For both men and women, the 
peaks of such expenditure come in the years of 
early maturity, when they are starting to work, 
marrying, and establishing themselves in life; 
there is later a tapering off with advancing age. 
The article discusses the specific items of 
clothing purchased according to sex and age 
groups for both Negroes and whites. 


Mortality rates and economic status in rural 
areas, H. F. Dorn. Pub. Health Repts. 55, 
No. 1 (Jan. 5, 1940) pp. 3-12. 

A study in 1930 of the mortality records for 
the rural white population of Ohio revealed 
that the standardized death rate in the poor 
economic areas was about 10 per cent greater 
than the corresponding rate in the good 
economic areas. The difference was partic- 
ularly noticeable at the younger ages and was 
greatest for the diseases which modern medical 
and public health practices have most success- 
fully controlled or prevented. 


The challenge of under-consumption. Based 
on a statement by Mito Perkins at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 24, 1940. U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Fed. Surplus Commodities Corp., 
Publ. Gl-1 (Feb. 1940) 24 pp. 

Data from the Consumer Purchases Study 
are used to indicate that a substantial increase 
in the demand for food, especially for fruits, 
vegetables, meats, poultry, and dairy products, 
could be secured if means could be devised to 
increase consumption among the nation’s 
low-income families. For example, if every 
family making less than $1,200 a year had 
earned at least $100 a month, under 1935 
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conditions food expenditures by that group 
would have been increased by about 51 per 
cent. Total demand for food by all families 
would have been increased by 14 per cent. 
The various methods of dealing with agri- 
cultural surpluses, such as the food and cotton 
stamp plans, the distribution of surpluses to 
welfare organizations, and school lunch pro- 
grams, are discussed with reference to an in- 
creased consumption among low-income groups. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers in five cities in the Pacific 
region, 1934-36, F. M. Writiams and A. C. 
Hanson. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor 
Statistics, Bull. No. 639 (1939) 358 pp. 
Information on current income and expendi- 

tures including savings or deficits is presented 

for a sample of 1,741 families of employed wage 
earners and lower salaried clerical workers in 

Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego, San 

Francisco (with Oakland), and Seattle. Data are 

presented for white families other than Mexican 

in the five cities and for Mexican families in 

Los Angeles. Half of the white families other 

than Mexican had incomes of less than $1,527 

in Los Angeles, $1,532 in Sacramento, $1,510 
in San Diego, $1,653 in San Francisco, and 
$1,629 in Seattle. Food accounted for from 

30.9 to 33.1 per cent of total expenditures for 

family living in the five cities. Expenditures 

for housing (including fuel, light, and refrigera- 
tion) were about one-fifth of total family ex- 
penditures, ranking second to food in all cities. 

Clothing expenditures were in third place in 

three of the cities and were exceeded by ex- 

penditures for automobiles and motorcycles in 

Los Angeles and San Diego. Detailed informa- 

tion and tables are given for each of the groups 

of items of family living, and the distribution 
of current expenditures in 1934-35 is compared 

with that in 1917-18. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers in five cities in the West 
North Central-Mountain region, 1934-36, 
F. M. Wititams and A. C. Hanson. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. 
No. 641 (1939) 390 pp. 

This report on family living for 1,976 families 
in Denver, Kansas City (Missouri), Min- 
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neapolis and St. Paul, St. Louis, and Salt 
Lake City compares the distribution of current 
expenditures in 1934-36 with that in 1917-19. 
Negro families were studied only in the two 
Missouri cities. Median family income of 
white families in Denver was $1,500, in Kansas 
City $1,398, in Minneapolis-St. Paul $1,448, 
in St. Louis $1,529, and in Salt Lake City 
$1,273. Expenditures for food were approxi- 
mately one-third of the total family expendi- 
tures in the five cities. Housing (including 
fuel, light, and refrigeration) came second 
consistently for the white families. The pro- 
portion in Minneapolis-St. Paul was 25 per 
cent; in the other four cities, 22 per cent. 
Clothing expenditures were third in importance, 
about one-tenth of total expenditures, followed 
by automobile and motorcycle expenditures 
in all the cities. 


Family income and expenditure in five New 
England cities, 1935-36. Vol. I. Family in- 
come, A. D. H. Kapran, F. M. WILLIAMs, 
and D. McCamman. U.S. Dept. Labor, Bur. 
Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 645 (1939) 351 pp. 
The distribution of white families by income, 

occupation, and family composition is discussed 
for Providence (Rhode Island), New Britain 
(Connecticut), Haverhill (Massachusetts), 
Wallingford and Willimantic (Connecticut) for 
the year 1935-36. No estimate of median 
income was available for Willimantic; all the 
others, however, occurred in the income inter- 
val between $1,000 and $1,250. Haverhill 
was lowest, with $1,022, and Wallingford 
highest, with $1,267. Among occupational 
groups the highest median incomes were re- 
ceived by professional and salaried business 
families. Wage earners were lowest, except 
for those families classified as “other.” Data 
on sources of family income and on home 
ownership and rent in relation to income are 
followed by summaries of the income structure 
of each city and of the characteristics of fami- 
lies in four major income groups. 


Family income and expenditure in the South- 
eastern region, 1935-36. Vol. I. Family in- 
come, A. D. H. Kapitan, F. M. WILLIAMs, 
and J. S. Bernarp. U. S. Dept. Labor, 


Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 647 (1939) 

520 pp. 

This report analyzes income, occupation, 
and family composition data collected for 
white and Negro families in Atlanta (Georgia), 
Mobile (Alabama), Columbia (South Carolina), 
Gastonia (North Carolina), and Albany (Geor- 
gia). The median family income ranged from 
$517 in Albany to $1,050 in Columbia. Strik- 
ing differences were observed between the 
income distributions of white and Negro fami- 
lies; therefore, the over-all figures do not corre- 
spond with the experience of either group. In 
Atlanta, for example, the median income was 
$1,028 for all families, $1,536 for white, and 
$476 for Negro. Among the specified occu- 
pational groups the highest median incomes 
were received by the independent professional 
and salaried business groups; the lowest, by 
wage earners. Also included in this publication 
is information on the sources of family income 
and on home tenure in relation toincome. The 
income structure of each city and the important 
characteristics of families in four major income 
groups are summarized. 


Changes in retail prices of electricity, 1923-38, 
S. Stewart and R. J. Powers. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 664 
(Feb. 1939) 79 pp. 

During the period 1923-38, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent in the average annual 
household use of electricity was accompanied 
by an increase in the total revenue per customer 
and a reduction of about 40 per cent in the 
average unit price. In 1923 the average annual 
consumption of electricity by householders was 
368 kilowatt hours per customer at an average 
of 7.20 cents per kilowatt hour; in 1937 the 
corresponding figures were 793 kilowatt hours 
and 4.39 cents. Charts and tables of statistics 
on prices and price changes in 51 cities are 
given and methods of computation, definitions 
of terms, and types of rate schedules used are 
explained. Also included are a general dis- 
cussion of the development of electric power 
and appliance industries and a brief history 
of the collection of electricity data by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

M. L. B. and M. A. H. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


Vitamin K, Irs Cuemicat NATURE AND Its ROLE in HuMAN NUTRITION 


Vitamin K, E. A. Dorsy, S. B. Bink ey, S. A. 
THAYER, and R. W. McKEE. Science 91, 
No. 2351 (Jan. 19, 1940) pp. 58-62. 

This report sets forth briefly the present 
status of the vitamin K problem. It gives 
the picture that has evolved through the work 
of various groups of investigators in the 10 
years since Dam first observed certain hemor- 
rhagic symptoms in chicks and associated them 
with the lack of a new dietary factor which he 
named vitamin K (from the Scandinavian term 
“‘Koagulations-Vitamin’’). The antihemor- 
rhagic factor has been found widely distributed 
in green leaves and vegetables, being particu- 
larly abundant in the dried leaves of chestnut, 
spinach, cabbage, and alfalfa. It has also been 
found in stored rice bran, fish meal, and other 
stored foods that have undergone bacterial 
putrefaction, since many bacteria, including 
Bacillus coli, are able to synthesize a substance 
with vitamin K activity. To facilitate detec- 
tion and quantitative assay of the vitamin, 
several quantitative biological methods of assay 
have been developed. Most of these involve 
either the cure or prevention of symptoms in 
young chicks fed on a diet devoid of the vitamin, 
the symptoms involving not only the appear- 
ance of hemorrhages but also a prolonged 
clotting time (more than two or three hours) 
of the blood. The amount of the test sub- 
stance required to bring the clotting time to 
normal within a given period gives a measure 
of the potency of the substance. The work of 
isolating and purifying the vitamin depended 
on a determination of its properties. The dis- 
covery that it was insoluble in water or methyl 
alcohol but soluble in various organic solvents, 
including acetone and petroleum ether, that it 
was destroyed by alkali but was stable toward 
heat, and that it could be selectively adsorbed 
on certain substances was utilized in the isola- 
tion of potent compounds. Since it was obvi- 
ous that the compounds isolated from alfalfa 
and from putrefied fish meal were different, 
they were named vitamin K, and vitamin Kg, 


respectively. Studies of these isolated com- 
pounds were undertaken by various workers to 
elucidate their chemical nature. From these 
chemical studies and certain biological tests 
for potency, it became evident that vitamin K 
is a derivative of 1,4-naphthoquinone. The 
structure of the vitamin was finally verified 
by synthesis. Along with the work on the 
vitamin itself, the nature of the vitamin K 
deficiency was studied. It was found that the 
prolonged clotting time of the blood was due 
to a diminution in the blood thrombin. Meth- 
ods were devised for the determination of 
prothrombin (the precursor of thrombin in the 
blood), and prothrombin deficiency in certain 
diseased conditions was studied. The next 
step was the study of the therapeutic efficacy 
of vitamin K and related compounds using the 
prothrombin test as a guide. Preliminary re- 
sults with these compounds are considered 
encouraging. 


Synthesis of vitamin K;, L. F. Freser. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 61, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 3467- 
3475. 

Earlier work reported briefly is brought to- 
gether here to give a connected account of the 
synthesis of vitamin K, and the identification 
of the product with the natural vitamin. The 
synthetic product (2-methyl-3-phytyl-1,4- 
naphthoquinone) was found to be identical 
with the naturally occurring vitamin with re- 
gard to chemical analysis, spectrum, color 
reactions, melting point, and hemorrhagic ac- 
tivity, thereby establishing the identity of the 
two substances. 


Natural vitamin K and synthetic vitamin K,, 
S. ANSBACHER, E. FERNHOLZ, and H. B. 
MacPuritiamy. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & 
Med. 42, No. 2 (Nov. 1939) pp. 655-658. 
Evidence is presented in this study to indi- 

cate that synthetic vitamin K, shows biological 

potency in reducing the clotting time of blood, 
that certain synthetic related compounds are 
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also potent, and that some of these appear to 
be more rapidly used by the animal than the 
synthetic vitamin K, itself. It is also indi- 
cated that a vitamin K different from vitamin 
K, exists in alfalfa and that concentrates from 
alfalfa are probably quite complex in composi- 
tion and contain several chemical compounds 
with varying vitamin K potencies. 


Clinical and experimental studies on vitamin K, 
H. P. Suarn, S. E. Zrrrren, C. A. OWEN, 
and G. R. HorrMan. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
113, No. 5 (July 29, 1939) pp. 380-383. 
The present paper discusses the bleeding 

tendency often seen in patients having biliary 

fistulas or obstructive jaundice. A brief out- 
line is also given of the experimental and 
clinical work which served to show that the 
bleeding in these cases is due to an abnormal 
lowering of the prothrombin level and that the 
tendency can often be relieved by vitamin K 
therapy. The presence of bile in the intestine 
is needed for proper absorption of fats. Since 
vitamin K has solubility properties similar to 
fats, the exclusion of bile from the intestine, 
as occurs in cases of biliary fistula and obstruc- 
tive jaundice, results in faulty absorption of the 

vitamin and the development of vitamin K 

deficiency. It is considered important in such 

cases that the patient receive vitamin K 

therapy for several days before operative treat- 

ment and again postoperatively. As a means 
of detecting and determining the degree of 
vitamin K deficiency, a clinical test sufficiently 
simple for bedside application is described. 
The results, giving a measure of the patient’s 
blood-clotting time, are expressed as percentage 
of the normal clotting time. Experience with 
many patients having biliary fistulas or obstruc- 
tive jaundice showed that bleeding commonly 
occurs when the test gives values of 40 per 
cent or less and that values as low as 15 per 
cent of normal may be obtained in extreme 
cases. Values from 40 to 70 per cent are 
considered to be in the danger zone. It is 


pointed out that vitamin K therapy is of no 
value in hemophilia or thrombo-cytopenic 
purpura [other conditions in which there is a 
tendency to hemorrhages], since there is no 
deficiency of vitamin K or prothrombin in 


these diseases. 
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The preoperative and postoperative administra- 
tion of vitamin K to patients having jaundice, 
H. R. Butt, A. M. SNELL, and A. E. OsTER- 
BERG. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 113, No. 5 
(July 29, 1939) pp. 383-390. 

A number of case reports are presented 
indicating that prothrombin deficiency is asso- 
ciated with obstructive jaundice and that the 
condition can be controlled by vitamin K. 
The dosage and administration of the vitamin 
preparation, obtained as certain fat-soluble 
material present in alfalfa, is considered. It is 
pointed out in discussion that the control of a 
prothrombin deficiency is dependent on several 
factors: (1) a normal diet containing the anti- 
hemorrhagic vitamin; (2) the presence of ade- 
quate amounts of bile salts in the intestine; 
(3) a normal intestinal absorptive surface; and 
(4) a physiologically normal liver. In clinical 
experience it has been found that in a majority 
of patients suffering from obstructive jaundice 
the second and fourth factors may be impaired 
singly or, more usually, in combination. For 
successful treatment it is considered important 
to anticipate the danger of prothrombin de- 
ficiency and to detect it by laboratory studies. 


The vitamin K activity of 2-methyl-1 , 4-naph- 
thoquinone and its clinical use in obstructive 
jaundice, J. M. Macrrie, A. L. BACHARACH, 
and M. R. A. Cwance. Brit. Med. J., 
No. 4120 (Dec. 23, 1939) pp. 1220-1223. 
Preliminary studies on vitamin K deficient 

chicks indicated that the compound 2-methyl- 
1 ,4-naphthoquinone [which is related in chem- 
ical structure to vitamin K,] was very effective 
in reducing the clotting time of the blood. 
Satisfactory results in these tests suggested the 
use of the compound in human therapy. Ad- 
ministered by intramuscular injection in four 
cases of obstructive jaundice, the results were 
striking, the prothrombin level being raised in 
every case within two days; in one case the 
change was evident in 12 hours. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that this product may be 
useful in raising the prothrombin level in cases 
of obstructive jaundice and in the treatment of 
postoperative bleeding in jaundice. 


Nutritional deficiency of vitamin K in man: 
A study of four nonjaundiced patients with 
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dietary deficiency, R. Karxk and E. L. 
LoznEr. Lancet [London] 2, No. 23 (Dec. 2, 
1939) pp. 1162-1164. 

The patients all presented histories of dietary 
deficiency and showed low prothrombin levels. 
Scurvy or pellagra or both were also present. 
Placed upon admission to the hospital on a diet 
devoid of vitamins B (complex), C, and K, 
the patients showed no increased production in 
the prothrombin levels. Administration of 
vitamin C increased the blood ascorbic acid 
but had no effect on the prothrombin. Ad- 
ministration of large doses of vitamin K with- 
out bile salts brought the prothrombin levels 
to normal within 24 hours. After three days 
of vitamin K therapy the improvement was 
such that the blood-clotting times were still 
normal a month after therapy. These findings 
indicate the possibility of dietary deficiency of 
vitamin K in man, with resulting prothrombin 
deficiency. They also illustrate the fact that nu- 
tritional deficiency may involve several factors. 


Vitamin-K lack in normal and sick infants, 
H. Dam, E. TAGE-HANSEN, and P. PLum. 
Lancet [London] 2, No. 23 (Dec. 2, 1939) 
pp. 1157-1161. 

Normal infants with the jaundice frequent 
in the newborn and others showing a tendency 
toward hemorrhage were found to have blood 
with a moderately low clotting power, this 
condition being associated with low concentra- 
tion of prothrombin. In normal infants the 
prothrombin level tends to return to normal 
within a few days. It was demonstrated, how- 
ever, that this time could be markedly short- 
ened by the intravenous injection of vitamin K. 
The two infants studied had approximately 12 
and 15 per cent of normal prothrombin at the 
time of injection of the vitamin. Within 24 
hours, increases to 40 and 50 per cent of normal 
were observed. These results indicate that 
the decrease of prothrombin is due to a lack 
of vitamin K, which develops in the first few 
days after birth but ceases thereafter. Case 


histories are presented for a number of infants 
with diseases known as icterus gravis neona- 
torium, anemia neonatorium, and hydrops 
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congenitus, in which the administration of 
vitamin K in massive doses proved effective 
in increasing the prothrombin level. 


Vitamin K for the pediatrician, with special 
reference to physiologic hypoprothrom- 
binemia of newborn infants, A. M. Gross- 
MAN. J. Pediat. 16, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) 
pp. 239-253. 

This critical review covers rather thoroughly 
but concisely the history of vitamin K, its 
sources, including a number of natural products 
and naphthoquinones, its action, and the mode 
of administration. It is pointed out that 
vitamin K is absorbed in the normal intestinal 
tract if sufficient bile is present and that it 
functions in the synthesis of prothrombin in the 
liver. In all instances in which bile is pre- 
vented from reaching the upper intestinal tract, 
a condition of low thrombin level exists and 
hemorrhage may result. These conditions may 
be corrected by the administration of bile 
salts with vitamin K. The significance of 
prothrombin and the technique for its deter- 
mination are discussed. Not all diseases char- 
acterized by hemorrhage respond to vitamin K 
therapy. Such diseases are enumerated. The 
hypoprothrombinemia (a deficiency of pro- 
thrombin) that occurs in normal infants be- 
tween the second and fifth days following 
birth is, however, one of the conditions that 
can be prevented by the administration of 
vitamin K to both mothers and newborn in- 
fants. Because the hemorrhagic disease of the 
newborn infant occurs most frequently during 
this period, it is considered that the low throm- 
bin concentration may be the responsible factor. 
It is suggested that prophylactic administra- 
tion of vitamin K may lower the incidence of 
intracranial hemorrhage of the newborn infant. 
Certain other hemorrhagic diseases of the new- 
born have been shown to respond to vitamin K 
therapy. It is suggested, therefore, that 
hemorrhagic disease of a newborn infant and 
its associated bleeding tendencies be classified 
as a vitamin deficiency disease due to a lack 
of vitamin K. 

G. A. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


The food value and economics of skim milk, 
J.S. Assotr. Am. J. Pub. Health 30, No. 3 
(March 1940) pp. 237-239. 

Fifty billion pounds of skim milk are either 
fed to animals or destroyed every year. The 
milk production in the United States is only a 
little more than 100 billion pounds a year. 
Such a misuse of a food which contains all of 
the nutrients is a social and economic waste, 
particularly when millions of our population 
are on relief and malnutrition is a “national 
calamity.” One illustration of the seriousness 
of the situation is that the skim milk thus 
destroyed contains enough milk fat to make 
about 93 million pounds of butter. Obviously 
the ideal correction for this situation dieteti- 
cally and economically would be the human 
consumption of the milk as whole milk or 
whole-milk cheese. If it must be separated 
into skim milk and cream, both parts should be 
sold and used.—E. V. W. 


Health of the school child. Brit. Med. J., 
No. 4125 (Jan. 27, 1940) pp. 142-143. 
The present School Medical Service in Eng- 

land functioned for thirty years, as reported 

by Sir Arthur MacNalty, chief medical 
officer. “To place the school child in a healthy 
environment, to build him up on sound lines, 
to protect him against disease, and to see that 
he is so adequately nourished that he can take 
full advantage of the education, both mental 
and physical, provided for him’’—these have 
been the aims of this progressive service. 
Statistical tables show steady increases in the 
average heights and weights. The number of 
children receiving free meals or milk has 
steadily increased. ‘‘At the end of 1938 there 
were 1,518 school medical officers and assistant 
medical officers; 1,065 specialists; 1,009 school 
dentists; and 5,431 nurses in the service of 
local authorities. Believing that it is not 
enough to rely on routine medical inspections 

(which may occur only three times in the school 

child’s life) to ascertain if children are under- 

nourished, the Board advised that periodic 
nutrition surveys should be held at intervals of 
not more than six months and that recom- 


mendations of children in need of feeding 
should be invited from teachers as well as from 
members of the medical and nursing staffs.” 
Over 34 million children received dental 
inspection, of whom 24 million needed treat- 
ment.—E. R. W. 


The kitten test for staphylococcus enterotoxin, 
C. E. DoLMAN and R. J. Witson. Can. Pub. 
Health J. 31, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 68-71. 
The foodstuffs most frequently associated 

with staphyloccocal food poisoning are milk 

and milk products and confections containing 
custard or cream filling. Meat pies and sand- 
wiches, sauces, and dressings, and occasionally 
other dishes, have been incriminated. Since 
even with heavy pollution there is no change 
in appearance or taste, it is important to devise 

a satisfactory method of testing foods for such 

infections. The authors find that kittens or 

young cats up to 1 kilogram in weight are 
satisfactory subjects for tests with filtrates of 
samples of the suspected foods. Techniques 

of the procedure used are given.—A. M. 


A staff evaluation of relief giving in a family 
agency, H.C. M.Arnpt. Family 21, Nos. 1 
and 2. I. The uses of relief (March 1940) 
pp. 3-9. 

Governmental assumption of responsibility 
for meeting the basic needs of individuals and 
families unable to maintain themselves ade- 
quately has brought about changes in the 
function of private agencies and the role of 
relief giving in their program of service. A 
study of 25 cases, representing one-fifth of the 
total relief load of the Family Service Society 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, was undertaken by 
the staff to clarify their own thinking in regard 
to changing relief practices. Relief may be 
effectively used by the worker in a program 
whose goal is not maintenance but service by 
which individuals and families may be helped 
to lead more satisfying lives and to make a 
more adequate contribution to the community. 
The use of loans is declining because failure 
to repay the loan may erect a barrier in the 
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case-work relationship. Relief may be given 
more promptly when eligibility depends not on 
financial need but on the client’s need for the 
services the agency is equipped to give. The 
time period for relief is a diagnostic and control 
tool and possibly a therapeutic tool. 

II. Principles underlying our present relief 

service, (April 1940) pp. 54-61. 

The client’s capacity for self-maintenance is 
emphasized when relief is based largely on the 
staff evaluation of the family’s ability to use 
the agency’s service constructively. The client 
shows responsibility for his own problems when 
he applies to the agency for help; when he 
defines his need as he sees it; and when he joins 
in the consideration of his budgetary needs. 
“Relief is a source of power, and the ability to 
give it or withhold it may have deep emotional 
implications for the worker.” Thoughtfulness, 
understanding, and skill are helpful in relief, 
as in other services. The agency has a re- 
sponsibility for interpreting this relief service 
to clients, other social agencies, and the com- 
munity. Only when these social and personal 
values of relief service are understood and 
accepted by the community will the relief 
funds of the private agencies become more 
nearly adequate to meet the recognized 
needs.—D. R. 


Bone and joint tuberculosis, E. L. CoMPERE. 
Hygeia 18, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 122-123. 
Bone and joint tuberculosis, a destructive 

and crippling disease, is primarily an infection 

of children. In approximately 50 per cent of 
the cases, the first lesion appears between the 
ages of one and five years; in 85 per cent, 
before ten years of age. The tubercle bacilli 
may be taken into the body in milk from cows 
infected with the bovine tubercle bacillus or 
transmitted by contact with another infected 
person. The bone structure is changed by the 
disease, and the muscles attempt to hold the 
affected area immobile. Efforts to purify the 
milk supply greatly decrease the incidence of 
tuberculous cripples, but there are still about 

30,000 children suffering from tuberculosis of 

bones and joints, and mostly because of igno- 

rance, poverty, or the selfishness of some in- 
fected friend or relative. A more widespread 
effort toward early detection and compulsory 
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isolation and segregation of all persons with 
open pulmonary lesions would probably result 
in a marked reduction, if not complete elimina- 
tion, of bone and joint tuberculosis.—D. G. K. 


Treatment of bone and joint tuberculosis, E. L. 
ComperRE. Hygeia 18, No. 3 (March 1940) 
pp. 225-227. 

Poverty, ignorance, and mass inertia will 
undoubtedly delay realization of the achieve- 
ment of complete elimination of bone and joint 
tuberculosis. Meanwhile it is important to 
provide the patient with a routine of rest, 
fresh air, sunshine, and good food. Usually 
recovery is more complete and disability short- 
ened if to this routine is added wisely planned 
and skillfully executed surgical treatment. 
Areas of the body which are not required to 
bear weight may heal without operation. 
Where surgical intervention, such as severing 
and stiffening of diseased joints, is carried out 
properly, the area heals and the weight-bearing 
and bumps of everyday life are less likely to 
cause a recurrence of the disease. General 
health may become undermined and response to 
treatment slower if such an operation is deferred 
indefinitely.—D. G. K. 


The new Wagner hospital bill. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 114, No. 6 (Feb. 10, 1940) pp. 490- 
491. 

Senate bills S. 3230 and S. 3246 are discussed 
editorially, with general approval of the former 
or Wagner bill. Its purpose is ‘“‘to promote the 
national health and welfare through appro- 
priation of funds for the construction of hos- 
pitals,” and it provides for assistance to state, 
county, health, and hospital districts, or other 
political subdivision, thus recognizing the local 
character of most problems of medical service. 
Coramunities applying for hospitals must show 
existence of need, and the hospitals are to be 
available to all groups of the population. A 
national advisory council of six members is to 
be appointed by the Surgeon General with the 
approval of the Federal Security Administrator, 
and will be charged with considering all appli- 
cations for funds for building hospitals and 
making recommendations regarding them to 
the Surgeon General. The hospitals author- 
ized are to be provided with physical facilities 
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not only for the diagnosis or treatment of 
disease but also for the protection of public 
health. An initial appropriation to the Public 
Health Service of between $7,500,000 and 
$10,000,000 is recommended by President 
Roosevelt. 

S. 3246, introduced by Senator Mead of 
New York, supplements the Wagner bill. It 
authorizes federal loans for hospitals, water, 
sewers, stream pollution control, and related 
projects and facilities. The appropriation 
recommended is $300,000,000, of which $100,- 
000,000 is to be devoted to hospitals. Except 
during “national emergency,” it is to be 
administered by the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, who will be authorized 
to prescribe the terms and conditions on which 
loans may be made. [President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress on construction of hos- 
pitals in needy areas, the text of the Wagner 
bill, and an analysis of the Mead bill are given 
on pages 494 to 496.]—E. R. W. 


Tuberculosis in rural areas, G. Ichox. League 
of Nations Health Organisation Quart. Bull. 
8, Nos. 4-5 (1939) pp. 552-616. 

A study of the data regarding rural tuber- 
culosis found in official and other publications 
shows that the multiplicity of its aspects is 
not always adequately taken into account. 
Conclusions drawn from the available facts 
include: (1) Tuberculosis usually, though not 
always, appears to be less widespread in rural 
than in urban districts. (2) A decline in 
tuberculosis mortality has been observed both 
in rural districts and towns, but in the latter it 
began earlier and is now more marked. (3) 
Rural mortality statistics by age and sex usually 
reveal an exceptionally high incidence among 
young women and a low incidence among 
middle-aged men, whereas the contrary is found 
for urban areas. (4) The rural exodus leads 
to an increase in the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis. (5) Because the use of raw milk is 
more common in rural districts, the bovine 
bacillus is a much more important factor in the 
spread of tuberculosis in rural areas than in 
towns, especially among children. (6) Adults 


living in rural areas have shown positive 
tuberculin reactions as a result of interhuman 
contagion, especially on their first contact 
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with a town. It is chiefly among conscripts 
from rural areas that the tuberculin reaction 
changes from negative to positive during or 
after military service.—A. M. 


The recent trend of medico-social policy in 
Europe, R. H. HAZEMANN. League of Na- 
tions Health Organisation Quart. Bull. 8, 
Nos. 4-5 (1939) pp. 662-731. 

The term ‘“‘medico-social policy” is used to 
cover all that concerns curative and preventive 
medicine and the organization and activities 
of the health services. Results of the recom- 
mendations made by the Rural Hygiene Con- 
ference of 1931 are evaluated. “In the largest 
sense, effective medical assistance may be con- 
sidered as indicating a medical service organ- 
ized in such a way as to place at the disposal 
of the population all the facilities of modern 
medicine in order to promote health and to 
detect and treat illnesses from their incip- 
iency.”—A. M. 


Housing and planning. League of Na- 
tions Health Organisation Quart. Bull. 8, 
Nos. 4-5 (1939) pp. 732-796. 

Five phases of town and country hygiene 
are taken up by the Housing Commission: 
the hygiene of planning space; the abatement 
of smoke, dust, and toxic gases; water supply; 
sewage treatment; the collection and treatment 
of domestic refuse. It shows the great im- 
portance which authorities in many countries 
attach to these problems and the belief that 
their solution will contribute to individual and 
collective well-being. From the standpoint of 
health, the use of space should be planned to 
afford both the individual and the community 
the best conditions of work, housing, com- 
munication, transport, recreation, and rest.— 
A. M. 


The nature of nutritional diseases occurring in 
the South, W. H. Sesrerr. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quart. 17, No. 4 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 358-366. 

Pellagra, because of its high incidence, at- 
tracts our attention first in any mention of 
the nutritional diseases of the South. It is 
the most serious of the deficiency disease 
problems, but this fact should not blind us to 
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the existence of others. One cannot expect a 
generally poor diet to be deficient in only one 
respect. Some of these deficiency diseases are 
scurvy, beriberi, nutritional edema, and nutri- 
tional anemia. Therapeutic measures such as 
the use of dried yeast and nicotinic acid must 
be supplemented by preventive measures. If 
in the fight against pellagra only therapeutic 
measures are used and if the diet is allowed 
to remain deficient because of an inadequate 
supply of foods necessary in the well-balanced 
diet or because of ignorance concerning their 
use, these other deficiency diseases may appear 
after the pellagra has been controlled. Im- 
portant phases of this preventive program are 
education and crop diversification.—A. M. 


Teamwork in a rural community, S. WILsoN. 
Pub. Health Nursing 32, No. 3 (March 1940) 
pp. 183-186. 

A long-time nutrition project was under- 
taken in Cooper County, Missouri, as part of 
a generalized family health program when the 
county demonstration agent and the public 
health nurse observed that the families of the 
relief clients who came for grocery orders were 
badly in need of nutrition education. The first 
exhibit contrasted the foods that clients 
actually buy with the better-balanced, varied 
diet which could be purchased for the same 
money.— A. M. 


National action for health, J. Rocue. Soc. 
Service Rev. 13, No. 4 (Dec. 1939) pp. 579- 
586. 

In all parts of the United States there are 
many people for whom life is still as uncertain 
as if the public health progress of the past 
century had not occurred. Public health 
services for prevention and control of sickness 
are undeveloped in many rural areas and are 
inadequate in the smaller cities. Sickness 
comes oftener and lasts longer; death comes 
earlier and more frequently to the homes of 
the poor than to the homes of the well-to-do. 
Senator Wagner’s national health bill would 
bring desperately needed help to millions. 
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“The five-point program for action which the 
bill proposes meets this five-point summary of 
present human needs and economic waste pre- 
sented at the National Health Conference and 
unchallenged then or since: (1) Services to 
prevent sickness are insufficient for the nation 
asa whole. (2) Hospitals and other organized 
facilities are too few. (3) One-third of the 
population receives no medical service. (4) A 
far larger portion of the population suffers 
from the economic burdens created by illness. 
(5) Wage earners and their families need pro- 
tection against loss of income during periods 
of disability.”—H. M. S. 


The contribution of medical social work to 
medical care, E. P. Boas. Soc. Service 
Rev. 13, No. 4 (Dec. 1939) pp. 626-633. 
Years ago the family physician knew his 

patients, their life histories, their strengths, 

and their weaknesses. He treated the patient 
as well as the disease. Within recent years 

the physician has become more and more a 

medical technician, is more skilled in diagnosis, 

and perhaps more apt in treatment of disease. 

He is not familiar with the life of the patient 

and his family or with the cause of the patient’s 

emotional disturbance. The medical social 
worker has taken on some of the work of the 
general practitioner, thus supplementing the 
work of the physician. In institutional work 
or in any mass treatment of disease the medical 
social worker is needed, for the work may fail 
without a knowledge of the social background 
of the patients. In the field of public health 
and disease prevention there is a growing 
demand for medical social work. ‘The func- 
tion of the medical social worker is to aid the 
physician in the treatment of the ill. She 
does not treat disease; she treats the patient. 
She discovers and interprets the social and 
economic factors involved in the sickness and 
tries to regulate them so they will favorably 
influence the outcome of the illness. Equally 
important, she instructs the patient and guides 
him to an adjustment to his illness and to his 
environment.”—H. M. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Fabric and color problems in dry-cleaning, 
W. E. Coucuir. Am. Dyestuvff Repir. 28, 
No. 5 (March 5, 1939) pp. 116-119. 

At present the most widely used dry-cleaning 
solvent is Stoddard Solvent, a petroleum 
distillate from which the highly inflammable 
and explosive fractions have been removed. 
Another petroleum distillate of higher flash 
point than Stoddard Solvent has recently been 
introduced. Carbon tetrachloride and_per- 
chlorethylene are also in general use. The 
introduction of synthetic fibers such as acetate 
rayons, viscose rayons, etc., multiplied the 
problems of the dry cleaner. After being 
cleaned and deodorized, a garment must be 
“spotted”; that is, any spots that still remain 
must be removed by suitable special solvents. 
Such a solvent as acetone, which had long been 
used to remove certain stains, could not be 
used on some of the new rayons because it 
dissolves them. A “spotter” must have a 
thorough knowledge of fabrics, dyestuffs, 
bleaches, acids, and alkalis, as well as of the 
stains and solvents themselves. Pressing fab- 
rics of the synthetic fibers also presents a 
problem because heat destroys many of them. 
Dyestuffs frequently cause trouble. Those 
parts of rayon fabrics that have been subjected 
to abrasion bleed color readily. Shrinkage also 
causes much concern, especially in crepes. A 
garment, even when pressed back to proper 
size, may shrink again when it becomes damp 
because the solvent has removed a water- 
repellent finish. The manufacturer of textiles, 
particularly rayons, is confronted with the 
problem of producing fabrics and finishes which 
will withstand the cleaning operations.— 
D. E. K. 


Important chemical developments in the textile 
industry, E. W. K. Scowarz. Am. Dyestuff 


Repir. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 8, 1940) pp. 6-8. 

The author lists as primary properties of a 
textile fiber, form, strength, suppleness or flexi- 
bility, and stability to physical and chemical 
action; as secondary properties, resilience, 


elasticity, hygroscopicity, crimp, shape, luster, 
affinity for dyes and finishes, and reaction with 
chemicals. The last two secondary properties 
are of interest in dyeing and finishing. The 
use of new dyes has depended a great deal on 
suitable textile auxiliaries. For example, 
knowledge of resins and solvents enables the 
dyer to use the insoluble pigments, the phthalo- 
cyanines, which produce extremely fast colors. 
The pigment is intimately dispersed in colloidal 
suspension throughout a resin, which in turn 
can be combined with cellulose to such a degree 
that the resin is virtually a part of the fiber. 
Mention is made of the use of urea-formal- 
dehyde resins for noncrush effects on cotton 
and rayon fabrics. Scoured wool will not 
take up latex solution because the wool and 
the latex have the same negative charge. A 
quaternary ammonium compound added to 
the latex solution gives the rubber particles a 
positive charge. By this process a wool- 
rubber carpet has been developed which is 
soft and thick but inexpensive. In order to 
make a fabric waterproof and creaseproof in 
one operation, stearyl urea, a derivative of 
urea containing a fatty alcohol radical, is 
condensed on the fabric with formaldehyde and 
pyridine. Lately there has been interest in 
the utilization of various protein materials 
for making fibers related to wool such as 
protein fibers made from the casein of skim 
milk. So far the casein fiber has a low tensile 
strength, especially when wet.—H. M. R. 


Colorcade, W. D. Barn. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 

29, No. 4 (Feb. 19, 1940) p. 80. 

The author gives a brief history of dye 
chemistry and follows it with description of 
dye works in 1910 and in 1940. Detailed 
descriptions are given of the methods and dyes 
used in coloring paper and dyeing leather, and 
the dyes suitable for each leather are indicated. 
The author closes with the statement that 
only 5 per cent of dyestuffs used in this country 
are now of foreign make and that more are 
exported than imported.—H. M. R. 
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Dissolving action of micro-organisms on milk- . 
wool, J. Smir and B. VAN DER HEIDE. 
Nature 141, No. 3571 (April 1938) pp. 
647-648. [Also noted in U. S. Testing 
Company’s Service Bulletin, Nov. 1939, 
and in Textile Colorist, Jan. 1940.] 

These investigators felt that in view of the 
great interest in milk-wool and its increasing 
use in the textile industry it was of importance 
to study the action of casein-splitting organisms 
on the textile product itself, that is, the formol- 
hardened casein, milk-wool. They found that 
nearly all casein-splitting organisms showed a 
strong dissolving action attributable to the 
action of enzymes produced by these micro- 
organisms and capable of completely dissolving 
milk-wool, as shown by the destruction of all 
the casein fiber in a 50 per cent mixture with 
genuine wool, which remained unattacked. 
The enzyme is readily destroyed by boiling.— 
L. W. 


Some facts about nylon, E. I. pu Pont DE 
Nemours AND Company. Textile Colorist 
62, No. 734 (Feb. 1940) pp. 91-95; No. 735 
(March 1940) pp. 171-173. 

In the course of fundamental research on 
“superpolymers” such as those found in 
rubber, cellulose, and resins, a polymer was 
discovered that could be drawn out into a long 
fiber somewhat like silk. Years of practical 
research following this discovery finally led to 
the group of new synthetic superpolymers from 
which, among other possible applications, 
textile fibers can be spun. This new family of 
materials was called “nylon,” which is officially 
and scientifically defined as “a man-made 
protein-like chemical product (polyamide) 
which may be formed into fibers, bristles, 
sheets, and other forms which are charac- 
terized by extreme toughness, elasticity, and 
strength.” That nylon is not a rayon is 
apparent from this and from the Federal Trade 
Commission’s definition of rayon as the “‘gen- 
eral term for manufactured textile fiber or yarn 
produced chemically from cellulose or with a 
cellulose base and for thread, strands or fabrics 
made therefrom, regardless of whether such 
fiber or yarn be made under the viscose, 
acetate, cuprammonium, nitrocellulose or other 
process.” The superpolymers of the polyamide 
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family can be made in several ways and from 
a wide variety of raw materials. The nylon 
now being used to make textile yarns can be 
made from oxygen, ammonia, and compounds 
derived from phenol, which in turn is commonly 
obtained from bituminous coal. This particu- 
lar nylon is, therefore, derivable from “coal, 
air and water,” but it must be remembered 
that in the actual production many intricate 
chemical reactions must be carried out with 
rigid control at every step. Other raw mate- 
rials, among which are agricultural products, 
may be used to advantage in making other 
types of nylon. For example, a compound 
derived from a vegetable oil is now in use in 
the manufacture of one useful type. Nylon 
has the unusual property of being extensible 
when cold. Its value as a textile material, 
especially for hosiery, lies in the combination 
of elasticity and great tensile strength to be 
found in the drawn-out product.—L. W. 


Color and the black-out. Textile Colorist 62, 

No. 734 (Feb. 1940) p. 106. 

The relationship between color and light has 
assumed fundamental importance in the black- 
out conditions now compulsory in European 
cities. Because of the selective absorption of 
light that produces the different colors, black- 
out effects can be achieved without eliminating 
all light and color. For example, a red glass 
will absorb wave lengths other than the long 
(red) ones, while green will allow the trans- 
mission of short wave lengths. Therefore, a 
combination of red and green will be effective, 
as red absorbs everything else and the green in 
turn absorbs the red rays. A combination of 
blue and orange is equally effective. These 
facts lead to possibilities for curtain linings, 
colored shades, etc., for which complementary 
colors could be used. Internal delustering of 
dyed materials is also effective in reducing the 
amount of light transmitted. The delustrant 
material offers a great number of reflecting 
surfaces that cause most of the light to be 
reflected and scattered, so that a masking 
effect is obtained much the same as that 
achieved by the use of ground glass. It is 
known, too, that colored lights differ in pene- 
trating power. Blue, because of its extremely 
low penetration, is especially to be recom- 
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mended. The French authorities support the 
use of blue screens, glass, etc., in preference to 
black, but in general all these scientific facts 
do not appear to have been widely recognized 
so far in connection with the black-out. It is 
hoped that the trade will use such facts to 
provide fabrics that are attractive as well as 
useful.—L. W. 


Efficiency in consumption, A. SOMMARIPA. 
Textile Colorist 62, No. 734 (Feb. 1940) 
pp. 122-124. 

A comparison of efficiency in consumption of 
two articles such as slips was made by com- 
paring the average life span and annual cost of 
these garments. Comparing items of mer- 
chandise in terms of units of wear should help 
the consumer to select a suitable item. In 
determining the useful life span of an article 
it is necessary to decide on the stage of deterio- 
ration at which it is to be considered “no 
longer wearable.” In the study described in 
this article it was decided to begin by making a 
survey of consumer opinion which could later 
be used as a basis for laboratory evaluation. 
Over 700 women were given slips and dresses 
to wear, which they were to discard as soon as 
they considered them worn out. Naturally, 
this resulted in a great variation in the number 
of hours and washings secured for a given type 
of garment. The group of subjects was large 
enough to give an average truly representative 
as determined statistically from the observed 
variation. On the basis of the information 
thus obtained, a modified consumer test was 
developed, a rating system was devised, and 
typical examples were selected and used as 
standards in judging deterioration. In the 
modified test the wearers brought the garment 
for examination after each two washings. 
They kept a record of hours worn and occur- 
rence of defects. It was found that laboratory 
workers had to be depended on for the informa- 
tion on the latter point, because consumers 
generally did not notice or accurately describe 
the defects. Comparison of laboratory tests 


with results of a study of consumer service led 
to the conclusion that much more work is to 
be done before laboratory technique can be 
depended on to forecast the comparative 
performance of various fabrics and garments. 
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“Use tests” and interviews are undoubtedly 
effective in measuring relative efficiency.— 
L. W. 


Technical evaluation of textile finishing treat- 
ments. Flexibility and drape as measurable 
properties of fabric, L. J. Wrnn and E. R. 
Scuwarz. Textile Research 10, No. 1 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 5-16. 

Ten fabrics ranging in weight from organdy 
to a thick stiff-finished cotton material and 
from 1.46 to 13.25 ounces per square yard were 
compared for bending length, rigidity, bending 
modulus, bending torque, chord length, and 
radius of curvature, by means of the drape 
tester, the hanging loop, Gurley stiffness tester, 
and the Schiefer flexometer. The drape tester 
is described as a new instrument developed at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
said to be very sensitive. The Spearman rat- 
ing system, based on correlation coefficients 
for a series of ranked observations, was used to 
compare the results obtained by the various 
methods. The authors consider that these 
tests of a series of randomly selected fabrics 
do not furnish final comparisons between 
methods.—M. B. H. 


Guanaco fibers, A. C. Wurtrrorp. Textile 
Research 10, No. 1 (Nov. 1939) pp. 22-23. 
Measurements were made on guanaco and 

guanoquito (baby guanaco) fibers obtained 

from ancient archeological material and also 
from the modern South American and Mexican 
animals. The archeological material, collected 
for museum purposes from caves in the extreme 
south of South America, was found buried 
under several feet of accumulated dust, rock, 
and volcanic ash. Its estimated age is about 
10,000 years. The guanaco material had been 
used to wrap bodies for burial or to line the 
burial pits. The guanaco hairs have been 
classified into “‘noils,”” which measure no more 
than 33.2 microns in diameter, and “coarse 
hairs” having a greater diameter. Separate 
measurements were made for noils and coarse 
hairs and included maximum, minimum, and 
average diameters; scale length; and scales per 
inch. Surprisingly little difference was found 
between ancient and modern fibers or between 
those from different geographical locations, 
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except that the ancient samples showed fewer 
scales per inch than the modern and that in 
general, samples from southern regions showed 
fewer scales per inch than those from farther 
north.—L. W. 


Determination of uronic acids in cellulosic 
materials, R. L. WHIsTLer, A. R. Martin, 
and M. Harris. Textile Research 10, No. 3 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 109-119, 

Naturally occurring cellulosic fibers appear 
to be a more or less intimate association of 
cellulose with other constituents, generally 
referred to as incrusting substances. Many 
of the important properties of these fibers, 
such as tensile strength, moisture and dye 
absorption, and viscosity in cuprammonium 
solution, have frequently been considered to be 
related to the presence of small quantities of 
pectin, one of the incrusting substances. In 
order to study this relationship in greater 
detail, it was necessary to develop a method 
for the quantitative estimation of pectin or 
the uronic acids of which it is composed. 
Available methods, based on the evolution of 
carbon dioxide upon treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid, failed when cellulose or other 
carbohydrate materials were present because 
these substances also decompose with the 
evolution of some carbon dioxide. It was 
found, however, that the rather large difference 
in the rates of evolution could be utilized for 
the estimation of uronic acids, even when 
mixed with large quantities of cellulosic 
materials. A detailed description of the 
apparatus and its manipulation is given.— 
L.W. 


Twist determination in single yarn, H. R. 
Bevimson. Textile Research 10, No. 3 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 120-125. 

A common method for determining the twist 
in a single yarn is to untwist a given length 
and then retwist it in the opposite direction 
until the same amount of twist has been put 
into it. There is no direct method of deter- 
mining when the yarn has been retwisted to the 
same number of turns. For this, the contrac- 
tion of length with twisting may be utilized. 
The initial length is measured, after which the 
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yarn is untwisted and retwisted until the 
original length is re-established. The instru- 
ment used consists of a pendulum operating in 
conjunction with a photronic cell; it also has a 
buzzer which signals when the desired point 
is reached.—M. B. H. 


Laboratory detergency tests, F. A. Lucy. 
Textile World 89, No. 10 (Sept. 1939) pp. 
70-71; No. 11 (Oct. 1939) pp. 76-78. 

In the study reported in this article, the 
efficiency of various cleaning agents was 
tested. Two types of fabric—a wool serge 
and a cotton gabardine—were employed, and 
strips of the fabrics were prepared for testing 
by uniformly soiling them in an oil-grease- 
charcoal mixture. The light reflectance of the 
samples was measured photoelectrically in 
a reflectometer designed by the author and 
minutely described. The soiled fabrics were 
then washed in a launderometer (one test 
piece in a pint jar) at 50°C. for 30 minutes 
using 0.10 per cent of the detergent under test 
and 0.25 per cent soda ash with 200 cc. of 
water. After washing and rinsing, the light 
reflectance was measured again, and from the 
lightening of the shade, the cleaning efficiency 
was determined. Twelve different detergents 
were tested, including commercial products as 
well as several laboratory preparations and 
representing a wide range in structure and size 
of molecule. They were tried out under 
various conditions of temperature, concentra- 
tion, duration of washing, and with different 
builders, solvents, etc., added. In the case of 
one reagent, sodium lauryl sulfate, the author 
reported that it worked most rapidly between 
15° and 20°C. and was not very efficient at 
temperatures much removed from that. On 
the other hand, sodium cetyl sulfate was less 
sensitive to temperature changes. In the 
case of some soaps, the temperature for greatest 
efficiency was roughly the melting point of the 
fatty acid of the soap. Detergents composed 
of large molecules worked best at high tem- 
peratures. These tests confirm the well-known 
fact that for each detergent there is a set of 
conditions under which it is most effective and 
that no one agent can be expected to work well 
under all conditions.—M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


For Childhood Educators. Two new bulle- 
tins from the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., are “Growth through School Living” by 
Claire T. Zyve and “Exploring Your Com- 
munity” by Gladys L. Potter, each priced at 
35 cents. A revision of “Equipment and 
Supplies for Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools” is also available from the 
Association for 50 cents a single copy, 40 cents 
in lots of 25 or more. 


National Organizations and Child Welfare. 
The National Council of Childhood Education, 
in connection with its meeting in St. Louis last 
February, collected information as to the 
child welfare activities of some 42 national 
organizations or agencies. This has now been 
summarized in 26 mimeographed pages and 
may be purchased for 15 cents from the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


References on Mental Hygiene. “Good 
References on Mental Hygiene at Home and at 
School” lists 40-odd books and pamphlets for 
the use of parents and teachers. They were 
assembled by Ellen C. Lombard and are pub- 
lished as Bibliography No. 69 of the U. S. Office 
of Education 


Parents and Discipline. The staff of the 
parent education division of the Institute of 
Child Study at the University of Toronto has 
added a 38-page pamphlet on “Discipline” to its 
“Outlines for Parent Education Groups.” It 
appears as No. 17 in the Institute’s Child 
Development Series and may be obtained from 
the University of Toronto Press for 75 cents 


a copy. 


The School Children and the Advertisers. 
What an advertising man thinks of the possi- 
bilities of increasing sales by getting well- 
prepared promotional material into the class- 
room and also the extent to which this is 
regulated by school boards in different places 
were discussed by Edward J. Storey in Adver- 
tising & Selling for November 1939. Perhaps 


stimulated by this, Willard C. Olson writes on 
“The Child as a Consumer” in the April issue 
of Childhood Education; he admits the educa- 
tional value of some of the advertising material 
offered the schools but insists on the necessity 
of sticking to facts and avoiding “tricks of 
propaganda” and warns that attempts to force 
the schools to become “‘distributing agents for 
commercial advertising”’ is likely to lead to the 
total exclusion of advertising material. 


The Psychologist and the Sibling. When a 
child psychologist writes “Siblings evince a 
tendency toward mutually antagonistic re- 
sponses” he just means “Brothers and sisters 
often fight”—or at least so we understand from 
Jacques Barzun, via Progressive Education for 
March. We're glad Barzun added that such 
psychological rigmarole sins against human 
intelligence and adds its mite to social folly. 


What Next? Our thanks go to the Edpress 
News Letter for this epitome of educational 
progress by Superintendent Langworthy of 
Gloversville, New York: “About 1900 in the 
University of Iowa a teacher took a hen into 
the class and, while this was a good deal of an 
innovation, it was simply a hen. About 1910 
this hen had become a ‘problem.’ About 1915 
it had become a ‘project.’ About 1919 this 
hen was a ‘unit of work.’ Around 1925 it was 
an ‘activity.’ In 1930 it became the basis of 
‘an integrated program.’ And lo! in 1936 this 
poor hen had become a ‘frame of reference.’ ” 


Educational Policies Commission. ‘On Our 
Way,” an “educational revue” presented at 
the St. Louis meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, is described 
by the Educational Policies Commission as a 
“brilliant dramatization of one of its major 
reports,” namely, on The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, which was sum- 
marized by Miss Orr on pages 312 to 313 of the 
May Journat. The script fills a 58-page 
bulletin, and music to accompany it is given 
in a separate pamphlet. Sample copies of both 
will be sent gratis, additional copies at 10 cents 
each. Address the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


School Law. “A narrative topical summary 
of decisions of the higher courts in all states of 
the United States of America in cases involving 
school law, as reported during the preceding 
year,” is given in “The Eighth Yearbook of 
School Law,” published this spring by the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., and on sale there at 
$1 a copy. 


Housing. In its Headline Book No. 22, 
“New Homes for Old,” the Foreign Policy 
Association has made a welcome addition to 
reliable, readable, well-illustrated discussions 
of public housing in Europe and America. It 
is by William V. Reed and Elizabeth Ogg and 
may be purchased for 25 cents from the Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 

The facts about the federal government’s 
share in slum clearance and low-rent housing 
are discussed in the 32-page pamphlet “What 
Does the Housing Program Cost?” which the 
U. S. Housing Authority issued in March. 


Planned Communities. At the Federal City 
banquet given last January by the American 
Planning and Civic Association, Colonel Alvin 
B. Barber in a single sentence summed up the 
aims of housing and community planning: 
“We should look forward to a day when by 
concerted planning, zoning, and housing pro- 
grams, all residents of Washington will be 
housed in sanitary dwellings with adequate 
light, air, and sunshine, arranged in neighbor- 
hoods uncrossed by arterial highways and pro- 
vided with local parks, playgrounds, schools, 
libraries, and all other desirable facilities.” 


“Your Home Town.” Frederick P. Clark, 
planning director of the State Planning and 
Development Committee, Concord, New 
Hampshire, is the author of this attractive, 
nontechnical “community development hand- 
book” intended primarily for New Hampshire 
residents but suggestive for almost any com- 
munity seriously interested in planned de- 
velopment. 
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Those Contests. Did you see the “Side 
Glances” cartoon about Clara and her parents: 
“We'll have to speak to Clara. Ever since she 
won that prize with her essay on ‘My Career’ 
she won’t even make her own bed.” 


Home Safety. “Hurt at Home” is the 
report of a study of the causes and results of 
home accidents which sent 4,602 persons for 
treatment to the Cook County Hospital of 
Chicago. It is available from the National 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, for 10 cents a single copy, less for 
quantity orders. 


Mirrors. Better mirrors at less cost are to 
be expected as the result of a new silvering 
process, says Forbes for March 15. A new 
reducing agent makes it possible to spray 
the salt of silver on upright sheets of glass 
instead of pouring it over horizontal ones as 
heretofore, thereby saving both time and 
factory space. 


Central Lighting. Large manufacturers of 
central lighting fixtures have, according to 
Tide for February 1, organized the new Ameri- 
can Lighting Equipment Association with a 
program which includes: improving their 
products by setting up a board of design; 
establishing standards for efficiency and allow- 
ing members to use the Association’s seal on 
goods that are found by the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories to meet these standards; winning 
the co-operation of lamp manufacturers, 
architects, and interior decorators; and putting 
on a publicity campaign. 


Gas Stoves. “Further Studies of Selected 
Types of Domestic Gas Stoves” is the title 
of the new Research Bulletin 111 from the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In it Arnold E. Baragar reports further work 
on the efficiency of different types of tops and 
ovens found in gas stoves now on the market. 


Campaigning with Cookbooks. The general 
free distribution of that perennial favorite on 
the Government Printing Office list “Aunt 
Sammy’s Radio Recipes” was discontinued 
some time ago, but it still sells easily at 15 cents 
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acopy. In fact, it is so much in demand that 
congressmen have persuaded the Department 
of Agriculture to let them have several hundred 
thousand free copies for immediate use. We 
hear that some of the gentlemen up for re-elec- 
tion insist that they have to have it to win 
their women constituents and are swapping 
other farmers’ bulletins for it at the rate of 
three to one. The total distribution is now 
over a million copies. 


The Katherine Golden Bitting Collection on 
Gastronomy. The Library of Congress has 
received the gift of a remarkable collection of 
books on gastronomy said to contain over 
5,000 volumes, 2,500 of them not duplicated by 
other Library acquisitions. The collection was 
assembled by Dr. Katherine Golden Bitting 
and her husband, Dr. A. W. Bitting, of San 
Francisco during their lifelong investigations 
into the chemistry, bacteriology, and history 
of foods, and has been given by the latter as a 
memorial to his wife. (Mrs. Bitting’s Gas- 
tronomic Bibliography, based on the collec- 
tion, was noted on page 41 of the January 
JOURNAL.) 


“How to Economize on Milk and Cream.” 
This Homestead Bulletin No. 11 from the 
School of Living, Suffern, New York, discusses 
the reasons why commercial prices for milk are 
so high and the possibilities of saving money 
and improving the family diet by means of a 
homestead dairy of one cow and three goats. 
Investments, yearly cost, and labor time re- 
quired for the latter are given. 


For Consumer Study Groups. The Institute 
for Consumer Education has ready for distribu- 
tion 12 study outlines planned for the use of 
women’s clubs and other study groups. Topics 
covered are: chain stores; standards, grades, 
and labels; food, drug, and cosmetic legislation; 
consumer credit; medical care; budgeting; 
taxes; social security; interstate trade barriers; 
agricultural production control; co-operatives; 
and consumer services of government agencies. 
A booklet has also been prepared to accompany 
each outline. The outlines sell for a cent each, 
10 cents a dozen; most of the booklets, for 10 
cents each. Orders and requests for further in- 


formation should be addressed to the Institute 
for Consumer Education, Columbia, Missouri. 


American Consumer. This magazine, which 
was a pioneer in the field of consumer education, 
ceased publication during the winter. Accord- 
ing to Consumer Education, Crump Smith, the 
editor, is now supplying a confidential $100-a- 
year news service to businessmen, the name of 
which is “Consumer Movement Trends.” 


“The Family Dollar.” This new little “Jour- 
nal of Consumer Economics” is published by 
the Consumer Credit Institute of America, an 
organization of small-loan companies. It is to 
appear monthly under the editorship of Fred H. 
Clarkson and Rosanne Amberson and an ad- 
visory committee of economists and sociolo- 
gists. The price is 10 cents a copy, $1 a year, 
and the address is 11 West 42d Street, New 
York City. (See also page 397.) 


“Easy Payments.” The article which Le- 
Baron R. Foster contributed to the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics for March 1934 has been 
combined with another from The Mathematics 
Teacher to make a “tract for teachers” on con- 
sumer credit. It is entitled “How Easy Are 
‘Easy Payments’?”, appears as Pollak Pam- 
phlet No. 39, and may be purchased from the 
Pollak Foundation, Newton, Massachusetts, for 
10 cents a copy, $7 a hundred. 


The Canners and Consumer Education. In 
their report of the home economics division of 
the National Canners Association, Ruth At- 
water and Marjorie H. Black, directors, last 
January traced the ways in which it has 
attempted to serve the interests of consumers 
since its establishment in 1927. These are 
personal contacts; the preparation of printed 
materials and exhibits about canned foods for 
the use of consumer education programs in 
schools and professional organizations; and the 
work of a service kitchen in which home uses 
for such products are carefully studied. 


Chain Stores and Farm Surpluses. The 
National Association of Food Chains, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued a pamphlet “A Business 
Approach to Farm Surpluses” by Douglas G. 
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McPhee, in which it maintains that the type of 
distribution practiced by its members is 
especially effective in promoting the easy flow 
of food materials from farmer to consumer and 
in helping to market unusual quantities in 
times of surplus. 


Cotton Taxes. In a leaflet entitled “Save 
Your Shirt,” the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
320 Broadway, New York City, discusses what 
it considers the disastrous effects of processing 
and other taxes on cotton farmers, processors, 
and consumers. 


“Facts about Unemployment.” This is the 
fourth of a series of attractive, nontechnical 
pamphlets on social problems issued by the 
Work Projects Administration, Washington, 
D. C., and based on studies made by the 
W. P. A.’s Division of Research. The authors 
of this one on unemployment are John N. Webb 
and Joseph C. Bevis. 


How Committees Work. The Woman’s 
City Club of Cincinnati recently held a con- 
ference to study committee procedures, one 
result of which was the publication of a little 
leaflet entitled “The Committee in Action.” 
In this the functions and methods of work of 
different types of committees are briefly, 
clearly, and sensibly defined; and it should 
prove suggestive even to experienced committee 
workers. Single copies may be purchased for 
10 cents each, a dozen for $1, from the author, 
Mrs. Ivah Deering, 1118 Cypress Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Democracy. With the much talking and 
writing now current about this rather vague 
subject, there should be a wide welcome for the 
15-page classified reading list on democracy 
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which Benson Y. Landis compiled for Part II 
of the January American Library Association 
Bulletin. A shorter list, with an introductory 
discussion, has also been prepared for the Adult 
Education Board of the A.L.A. by Alice M. 
Farquhar of the Chicago Public Library; this 
is called “Our American Democracy” and is 
purchasable for $1.50 for 100 copies from the 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Work for National Health. The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York City, has published a 
pamphlet in which Dr. Frank G. Boudreau of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund describes what is 
being done by official agencies to further na- 
tional health in the United States and under 
the guidance of the League of Nations elsewhere. 
The title is “Our Nation’s Health: An Inter- 
national Problem,” and the price of a single 
copy, including a discussion guide, is 5 cents. 


International Relations. ‘Organizations In- 
terested in International Relations” were listed 
in the September 1939 Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., and 
in February 1940 appeared a 6-page sup- 
plement. 


Please Correct. Those who use for reference 
the JouRNAL’s abstracts in the field of social 
welfare and public health are requested to 
correct a copyist’s error in the one from 
Everybody’s Health on page 268 of the April 
issue. The name of the nutritionist for the 
St. Paul schools should read Agnes Larson 
instead of Agnes Laiser. Another account of 
Miss Larson’s work appeared on page 705 of 
the JouRNAL for December 1939. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Textile Testing Course. The United States 
Testing Company will again this year conduct a 
two-week intensified training course in textile 
testing. The dates are July 8 to 19 inclusive. 
The course is open to representatives of home 
economics as well as industry and research, but 
only 25 persons will be admitted. Further 
information may be obtained from Miss Rajean 
Codish, United States Testing Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

American Housing Study Tour. Instead 
of its usual European tour, the National Public 
Housing Conference is this summer conducting 
a home tour which will take in a dozen or more 
cities from New York to California where 
there are significant housing developments. 
Housing authorities are co-operating in arrang- 
ing local housing and sight-seeing programs. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
National Public Housing Conference, 122 
East 22d Street, New York City. 

Wellesley Institute for Social Progress. 
“Building Democracy” is announced as the 
theme of the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, from July 6 to 20. Special atten- 
tion will be given to campaign issues and the 
foreign policy of the United States. There 
will also be round tables on such subjects as 
housing, health as a national problem, labor 
relations, democratic methods in community 
life, lobbying, and economic planning. Eve- 
ning forums are being arranged with speakers 
representing conflicting points of view. Pro- 
grams may be obtained by writing the director, 
Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Homemaking Competition. The School of 
Living, Suffern, New York, in connection with 
its studies of the economy of small-scale home 
versus mass production (see page 418) invites 
homemakers to test the application of the 


former to any one of a list of common house- 
hold products and to submit the report of the 
study in a competition for which the first prize 
is a month’s and the second a _ two-week 
residential scholarship at the School. The 
judges are Dr. Earl C. McCracken, Miss 
Eloise Davison, and Mrs. Ralph Borsodi. The 
competition closes on November 1, 1940. For 
particulars and application blank, write to 
Homemaking Competition, School of Living, 
Suffern, New York. 

Pi Lambda Theta Awards. This national 
association for women in education announces 
three awards of $250 each from the fund 
known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship, 
to be granted on or before September 15, 1941, 
for significant unpublished research studies in 
education by women of graduate standing or 
any member or group of members of Pi Lambda 
Theta, whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work. Studies on the following 
subjects may be submitted up to June 1, 1941: 
“Professional Problems of Women’’; “Children 
between Early Elementary-School Age and 
Adolescence: Psychological and Social Develop- 
ment; Parent-Child Relationships”; “A Com- 
munity Survey of Educational Agencies and 
Factors Outside the School”; “‘Crucial Issues 
in the Education of Girls and Women.” Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from Marion 
Anderson, Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. The Federation 
has announced its intention of making a study 
of the position of married women in the eco- 
nomic world. The director will be Dr. Ruth 
Shallcross, assisted by Dr. Florence H. Schnei- 
der. Dr. Mary Beard is chairman of the 
advisory committee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 
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The annual spring meeting was held 
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at the University of New Hampshire 
on May 25. 

Keene Teachers College. Vivian Rock- 
wood, instructor in food and nutrition, will be 
an assistant dietitian at St. Lukes Hospital, 
New York City, this summer. 

University of New Hampshire. Verna 
Moulton, who has been doing graduate study 
for the last two years and assisting in the 
clothing and textiles department, has been 
appointed instructor of clothing and textiles. 

At the beginning of the second semester the 
institutional management seniors initiated 
the new quantity cookery laboratory in the 
Commons building. The new kitchen has all 
the latest quantity cookery appliances, and 
in it the girls will prepare food to be served 
in some of the dining rooms at the Commons. 

Four institutional management seniors have 
been teaching cookery and dietetics to groups 
of adult women in Nashua and Newmarket, 
thereby getting experience in organizing food 
classes and making demonstrations. Most 
of the dishes demonstrated are made with the 
federal surplus commodity products now being 
distributed in the state. 

Extension Service. Sixteen sewing-machine 
clinics, in charge of George M. Foulkrod, 
assistant professor of agricultural engineering 
at the University of New Hampshire, will be 
held in the state in June. The meetings will 
be organized by the home demonstration agent 
in each county. The object is to recondition 
machines of various types and ages and to 
teach the women to clean, oil, and adjust their 
machines. 

A series of foot clinics will be conducted in 
the state in May by four New Hampshire 
podiatrists under the direction of Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveld, chairman of the National Foot 
Health Council, Rockland, Massachusetts. 

Vocational Home Economics. Verna E. 
Payson, state supervisor of home economics, 
will teach at the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 

Seven high schools have home economics 
departments for the first time this year, bring- 
ing the total up to 47. 

A joint conference of New Hampshire and 
Vermont teachers of vocational home econom- 
ics will be held from June 19 to 22. 


NEWS NOTES 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico State College. The second 
conference for analyzing the curriculum in 
family life education at the college level was 
held on the campus in April. Members of 
the home economics staffs of the State College 
and the University of New Mexico, the 
Vocational Department of Home Economics 
Education, and the Extension Service attended 
the meeting. 

Meddie Bice, instructor in home economics, 
was married to S. B. Armstrong on March 2. 

New Mexico State Teachers’ College. 
After a period of lectures, classwork, and super- 
vised practice in the college dining hall, home 
economics seniors manage the high school 
cafeteria for 12 weeks. 

University of New Mexico. Pearl A. Ludy 
of Albion College will be on the summer school 
staff. 

Extension Service. Miriam Birdseye and 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently visited the state 
to confer with New Mexico extension workers. 

Farm Security Administration. A total of 
705 F.S.A. families entered a state-wide can- 
ning contest organized by the F.S.A. Out of 
the 1,030,633 jars of food canned, 6,175 were 
selected for exhibit and scored. Prizes were 
awarded by a commercial firm. 

An “Environmental Sanitation Program”’ is 
being sponsored in New Mexico, and problems 
of sanitary units, screens, and water supply are 
being considered with particular families and 
communities. 


NEW YORK 


Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. Southeastern District. Dr. Hazel 
Munsell of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
spoke on “Vitamins” at the bimonthly dinner 
at Schrafft’s, 220 West 57th Street, New York 
City, on March 7. 

Cornell University. “Youth and Money 
Management” will be the subject considered 
at the seventh annual Summer Session Con- 
ference from August 8 to 10. A general session 
will be devoted to each of the following: plan- 
ning, saving, borrowing, and insuring, while 
the final session will consider how to teach 
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money management in the schools. Among 
the speakers will be H. E. Babcock of Co- 
operative G.L.F. Products, Inc.; B. H. Francis 
of the American Institute for Economic 
Research; and President Day and Professors 
Canon, Powell, Entorf, and Thurston of 
Cornell. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
Association has been endeavoring this year to 
organize the home economists in each county 
of the state. Since September, 23 new county 
organizations have been established, making a 
total of 34. The county groups have elected 
officers, held meetings with programs of interest 
to home economists, and are co-operating with 
the state and local groups for the national 
convention in June. 

At the annual spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Frank Slutz discussed ‘‘Vocational 
Opportunities,” and Mr. Finn of the Cincinnati 
Better Business Bureau, “The Relation of the 
Better Business Bureau to the Consumer 
Movement”; there were group discussions on 
“The Home Economist and Consumer Educa- 
tion”; Mrs. Sam Rogers of Mexico told of 
“Making a Home in Mexico”; and S. Eva 
Wingert and Grace Voss showed colored pic- 
tures of activities at the Jane Addams Voca- 
tional High School in Cleveland. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Laura Heston, Bowling 
Green University; vice-president, Mildred 
Swift; secretary, Helen Robertson, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; treasurer, Mrs. Irene Wolgamot. 

Franklin County. Sixty-seven Franklin 
County home economists, representing the 
Extension Service, higher and secondary edu- 
cation, W.P.A. projects, dietitians, the F.S.A., 
business, and homemakers, met on January 
26 to form a county organization. Its aims 
are to foster a professional spirit and to enable 
members to become better acquainted and 
learn about the work of various groups. It 
was suggested that each group represented be 
responsible for a meeting during the year. 
Virginia Bear is the chairman. 


Ohio Wesleyan University. Winnigene 


Wood has succeeded Eloise Greene in the 
O.W.U. Demonstration School at Kilbourne, 
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Ohio. Miss Greene is now on the Ohio State 
University staff. 

W.P.A. Nursery Schools. In Toledo during 
the past year the W.P.A. nursery schools have 
been used for supervised observation by four 
or five hundred high school boys and girls 
enrolled in classes in various phases of home 
economics. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. Willie Fletcher 
of the nursery school staff has succeeded Eliza- 
beth Carmichael as child specialist in the 
extension division. Miss Carmichael has ac- 
cepted a similar position in Virginia, with 
headquarters at Blacksburg. Marguerite Lit- 
tle, who has been studying at Cornell this year, 
is Miss Fletcher’s successor. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Julia McIn- 
tyre, Helen Tulloch, and seven foods and nutri- 
tion majors attended the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Miss Tulloch 
also attended the National Conference on 
Consumer Education in Columbia, Missouri. 

University of Oklahoma. The annual alum- 
nae reunion luncheon of the School of Home 
Economics on March 30 was attended by 67 
guests. Talks were given by President W. B. 
Bizzell and Dean S. W. Reaves. 

Psi Chapter of Omicron Nu, the Stillwater 
chapter, and the alumnae chapter in Oklahoma 
City held the annual spring initiation banquet 
in Oklahoma City on April 5. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Mary I. 
Barber, president-elect of the American Die- 
tetic Association, and Dr. Marietta Eichel- 
berger of the Evaporated Milk Association 
attended the annual state meeting of the 
Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Dr. Eichel- 
berger talked before the home economics 
students at A. & M. College, University of 
Oklahoma, and Oklahoma College for Women. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Zella 
C. Thomason, formerly county home manage- 
ment supervisor at Wagoner, has been made 
supervisor for the Northeast District. 

Future Homemakers of Oklahoma. 
“Achievement through Cooperation” was the 
theme of the Fourth Annual State Rally on 
March 15 and 16 in Oklahoma City. About 
3,500 attended. 
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A Leadership Conference for the presidents 
and secretaries of all affiliated chapters of 
Future Homemakers of Oklahoma and all 
state and district officers will be held from 
August 20 to 22 on the Oklahoma A. & M. 
campus. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. Over 
750 high school students and teachers at- 
tended the one-day regional homemaking con- 
ferences held during March and April in 
McMinnville, Eugene, Nehalem, Redmond, 
Keno, and Milton-Freewater. Swen-i Wu, 
international foreign scholarship student at 
Oregon State College, was the guest speaker 
at one of the meetings. 

Oregon State College. A conference of city 
supervisors of home economics sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education, the State Board 
for Vocational Education, and Oregon State 
College, will be conducted on the campus from 
June 24 to July 3. Susan Burson of the U. S. 
Office of Education will be the leader. 

Extension Service. The Spring Festivals 
or Achievement Days for extension units in 
Oregon were held in April, and Program 
Planning Days were scheduled for each county 
in May. 

The 4-H Club Summer School will convene 
on the Oregon State College campus from 
June 10 to 21. Two thousand 4-H club 
members and leaders are expected. 

The Western States Regional Extension 
Conference will be held in Corvallis early in 
August. 

Farm Security Administration. A program 
for the conservation of human resources has 
been introduced in Oregon this year. From 
150 to 200 families in Malheur County will 
receive the major part of a grant for home 
sanitation, including protection of water 
supply, screening against insects, and disposi- 
tion of human waste. 

Northwest Dietetic Convention. The fourth 
annual Northwest Dietetic Convention was 
held at Timberline Lodge on Mount Hood 
from April 18 to 20. Representatives from 
Washington, Idaho, British Columbia, and 
Oregon attended. 


State Board for Vocational Education. This 
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year for the first time the annual state Confer- 
ence of Teachers of Homemaking will parallel 
the first three weeks of the summer session, 
June 24 to July 12, at Oregon State College. 
Susan Burson will be guest leader. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
“Democratic Living as an Outcome of Home 
Economics Education” was the theme of the 
Association’s annual meeting at the Adelphia 
Hotel in Philadelphia on May 3 and 4. It was 
developed through discussions of ‘Youth 
Looks at Community Life,” which included a 
discussion of the film “Alice Adams” by senior 
high school boys and girls and by Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher of the Commission on Human 
Relations, Progressive Education Association; 
“Home Economics and Community Life 
Problems”; “Development of Personality 
through the Teaching of Home Economics” by 
Laura Drummond and Esther Mason ; “Family 
Finance and Nutrition,” with Grace Godfrey 
and Dr. Elda Robb as leaders; and “Meeting 
the Family Needs of 1940 with Improved 
Family Economics” by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews. 

Department of Public Instruction. Florence 
Jenkins, acting home economics agent for 
the North Atlantic region of the U. S. Office 
of Education, spent two weeks in Pennsylvania 
to evaluate the co-operative home economics 
teacher education program carried on by the 
Department and the state teachers’ colleges. 
She visited several colleges where conferences 
were held and spent some time in secondary 
school centers used for student teaching 
experiences. 

The state supervisors of home economics 
education have been co-operating with the 
Governor’s Job Mobilization Committee in 
organizing courses for unemployed youth in 
urban areas. 

Pennsylvania State Dietetic Association. 
The eighth annual meeting will be held at 
The Inn at Buck Hill Falls from May 30 to 
June 1. The Northeastern Pennsylvania Die- 
tetic Association will be hostess, and to cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary will entertain at a 
birthday tea on May 30. “Administrative 
Problems and Community Education” will be 
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considered on Friday morning; those interested 
in professional education will meet Friday 
afternoon; and the regular sessions on Saturday 
will be devoted to “Dietotherapy.” At the 
banquet Friday evening Mary B. McAndrew, 
superintendent of schools in Carbondale, will 
speak on “Modern Educational Trends.” 

Household Occupations Program. For sev- 
eral months a household occupations program 
for out-of-school youth has been offered from 
3:30 to 7:30 p.m. from Monday through 
Thursday of each week at the Dobbins Voca- 
tional School, Philadelphia. The program was 
developed after the Division of Home Econom- 
ics of the Philadelphia Board of Education had 
studied requests made by some 150 young men 
and women at a meeting arranged by the 
N.Y.A. to find out the type of training most de- 
sired. The regular attendance has been well 
over 60. The 3:30 to 5:30 classes include 
Waitress Training on Mondays and Tuesdays 
for the first nine weeks of the course and Home 
Hygiene, taught by a Red Cross nurse, for the 
last nine weeks; Home Management, including 
laundry work, on Wednesdays; and Child 
Development and Family Relationship Prob- 
lems on Thursdays. Two classes organized 
for the daily 5:30 to 7:30 units are devoted 
to Meal Preparation and Service. Sponsoring 
groups are the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; N.Y.A.; Philadelphia Association for 
Household Occupations; White Williams Foun- 
dation; and junior employment, state employ- 
ment, and federal surplus commodities groups. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Association. At 
the annual meeting at Eagles Mere, June 27 
to 29, a panel discussion on “‘The Practical Arts 
and Vocational Education Contribution to the 
Out-of-School Youth and Adult” has been 
arranged for the general session. The follow- 
ing out-of-state participants have been sched- 
uled: L. H. Dennis, American Vocational 
Association; L. S. Hawkins, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dr. Charles A. Prosser and Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, N.Y.A.; and Thomas Gordon 
Bennett, C.C.C., Baltimore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the joint annual meeting which the 
South Carolina Home Economics and Dietetic 
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Associations held in February the principal 
speakers were Erna E. Proctor of the regional 
office of the Farm Security Administration and 
Margaret Cowden of the American Dietetic 
Association. An interesting feature of the 
program was a symposium on co-operatives, 
participated in by representatives of the com- 
munity development project, rural electric 
co-operatives, group hospitalization insurance, 
and Grange co-operative buying. 

Student Clubs. Well-planned, interesting 
programs have been characteristic of the 
South Carolina college clubs this year. The 
Mildred Swift Club of the Greenville Woman’s 
College developed the theme “A Good Home 
Economist Is an Informed Home Economist” 
by such topics as: “College Officers Individual- 
ized,” “Life of Ellen H. Richards,” “The 
Importance of Good Posture,’ “Marriage,” 
“Household Physics,” and “Flower Arrange- 
ments.” 

The Rennie L. Hook Home Economics Club 
at Lander College centered its activities around 
the theme “Living More Abundantly” and 
enjoyed a most interesting and successful year. 

“Know More about South Carolina” was 
the theme of the Anna E. Richardson Club at 
Columbia College. 

All of these clubs have had attractive year- 
books giving a well-planned program. They 
have brought in outside speakers on several 
occasions and thus added new enthusiasm to 
their clubs. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting of the Association was held 
at the Noel Hotel, Nashville, on March 22 
in conjunction with that of the Tennessee 
Education Association. Out-of-state speakers 
included Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the 
A.H.E.A.; Iris S. Davenport of the Kentucky 
Extension Service; and Carlton F. Sturdy of 
the American Can Company. There were 
several round-table discussions. 


Tennessee Education Association. Through 


a joint vocational program at the Nashville 
meeting on March 22, an attempt was made to 
make workers in this field better acquainted 
with the work of all divisions of the vocational 
program—agriculture, distributive education, 
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The 
home economics contribution included: **Pic 
ture of the Total Margaret 
Browder, state supervisor of home economics 
education; ‘‘Meeting Problems of Home and 
Elizabeth Miller, Pearl Haley, 
and 


home economics, and trade and industry. 


Program” by 


Family Life,” 
and Elizabeth Canada; 
Leadership in Home Economics Education,” 
Jessie W. Harris. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City. 
In April, Mary L. Gordy attended the Confer- 
ence on Consumer Education at Stephen’s 


College and Mrs. Ada H. Earnest, the Confer- 


“Training for 


ence on Marriage at the University of North 
Carolina. 

University of Tennessee. The School of 
Home Economics held its annual open house 
as part of University High School Day on 
Friday evening, April 12, and Saturday, April 
13. A fashion show was held in the auditorium 
of the Home Economics Building on Saturday 
afternoon. Many high school girls from over 


the state attended. 


TEXAS 


Mary Hardin Baylor College. The home 
economics department participated in the open 
house held by the College on April 20 for some 
500 senior high school girls from the surround- 
ing district. 

The home economics staff, student teachers, 
and supervisory teachers of Belton High School 
attended a dinner-program of the Bell County 
Agricultural Workers Association on Feb 
ruary 26. 

North Texas State College. 


will be conducted during the summer session 


A play school 


as a means of teaching Family Relationships. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
Nina Ruth Harlingen, a home 
economics freshman, was awarded the $300 
state home demonstration scholarship. 
Texas State College for Women. 
the annual Self-Development Week, the home 
economics and fine arts departments presented 


Higdon of 


During 


a fashion revue, showing costumes, fabrics, and 
jewelry designed by the students. 

The home management house now under 
‘construction is to be of native stone, and its 
architectural design is especially adapted to 
the Texas climatic conditions. 
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Texas Technological College. During the 
Eighth Annual Open House in April there was 
an exhibit showing the difference in living 
standards possible for a family with an annual 
income of $1,160 and one with $2,000. 

A course in Home Economics Journalism 
has been offered for the first time this year. 

Mina Marie Wolf, who has been studying 
at Columbia University for the past two years, 
has been added to the staff to teach foods and 
nutrition. 

Extension Service. 
S. Department of Agriculture 
cotton mat- 


During the first five 
days of the U. 
Use-More-Cotton 
tresses for low-income families were made in 


program, 32 


Austin County. 

Farm Security Administration. The keep- 
ing of record books is being vitalized as F.S.A. 
borrowers are helped to keep accurate accounts 
of income and expenses and to check monthly 
summaries against the farm and home manage- 
ment plans they made as a basis of farm and 
home operations for 1940. 

Future Homemakers of Texas. About 
1,500 high school pupils, including boys in 
home economics classes, attended the Area 
4+ meeting of the Future Homemakers of Texas 
at North Texas State College. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
Association was very happy to have Dr. Helen 
Judy Bond, president of the A.H.E.A., as 


guest at the March board meeting. About 
150 members attended the luncheon in her 


honor at the historic Lion House in Salt Lake 
City, when she gave a very stimulating talk 
on the growth and development of the A.H.E.A. 

University of Utah. The State Home Eco- 
nomics Summer School will be held at the Uni- 
Visiting professors will be 
Mississippi State College 
Margaret Chaney of 


versity this vear. 
Mary Wilson of 
for Women and Dr. 
Connecticut College. 

Extension Service. “New Clothes 
Old’ was the subject of a talk by Susie San- 
ford, extension clothing specialist, at the annual 
conference of the National Women’s Relief 
Society of the Latter Day Saints Church in 
Salt Lake City on April 3. Women from many 
parts of the United States and from several 


from 
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foreign nations attended. The extension serv- 
ice is also co-operating with this organization 
on nutrition problems, and Elna Miller, nu- 
tritionist, will prepare a series of lessons on 
nutrition for its 1940 program. 

Farm Security Administration. A confer- 
ence for all F.S.A. workers in the state was 
held in Salt Lake City from April 4 to 6. 

Preparations are practically complete for 
the making of 1,500 mattresses in the homes 
of F.S.A. borrowers, under the supervision of 
the home supervisors. Additional cotton to 
make about 2,500 comforters will be available 
in the state and will be allotted to farm families 
on the basis of need. 

W.P.A. Nursery Schools. In the three 
weeks’ absence of the cook in one Utah nursery 
school, the high school home economics super- 
visor scheduled three high school girls daily 
to prepare and serve the midday dinner. 
The girls arrived at the school at 9:30 a.m. 
and stayed until 12:30 p.m. They did efficient 
work and seemed to enjoy it. 

Forty-two University of Utah students have 
been scheduled for laboratory work in child 
care and guidance in the W.P.A. nursery 
school. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Western Section. Dr. Gladys Branegan of 
Montana State College, president-elect of the 
A.H.E.A., and Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, were the 
principal speakers at the annual spring meeting 
in Seattle on March 1 and 2. The following 
officers were elected: chairman, Leona Kamb, 
Seattle; Linda Countryman, 
Bellingham; and Nettie 
Larson, Seattle. 

Eastern Section. The annual meeting was 
held at the Pullman High School on March 23. 
Dean Velma Phillips of the State College of 
Washington spoke to the visiting delegates from 
high school clubs on ‘“‘Home Economics in 
Europe.” During the afternoon the visitors 
were guests of the Ellen H. Richards Club of 
the State College of Washington. They were 


vice-chairman, 
secretary-treasurer, 


taken on a tour of the home economics building: 
tea was served in the reception room; and a 
short play, “A Pioneer Homemaker,” was 
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presented. The material for the playlet was 
taken from the diary of Mary Walker, who, 
with her husband, came to Washington 108 
vears ago as a missionary to the Spokane 
Indians. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney. A beautiful new $275,000 library 
in modern Roman style was recently dedicated 
at the College. 

June McDonald will be the College delegate 
at the A.H.E.A. convention in Cleveland in 
June. 

Nance Kate Broadnax, instructor in textiles 
and clothing, expects to be on leave next year 
for study and travel. 

State College of Washington. Hazel Schulze 
of Berkeley, California, joined the staff at the 
beginning of the second semester to teach 
Foods and Equipment. 

Dean Velma Phillips and Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter attended the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of Home Economics at Oregon 
State College the week of February 27. Dr. 
Phillips spoke over the radio on “Home Eco- 
nomics at Home and Abroad” and participated 
in a symposium on “The Place of Home 
Economics in Higher Education.” 

An all-departmental meeting of the College 
of Home Economics and a breakfast were 
sponsored by the Ellen H. Richards Club on 
Sunday morning, March 3. About 125 stu- 
dents and faculty members attended, and Mrs. 
Clarence Dill of Spokane (formerly Mabel 
Dickson of the U. S. Office of Experiment 
Stations) spoke on “Opportunities in Home 
Economics.” 

University of Washington. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of 
Economics at Oregon State College, Grace G. 
Denny spoke on “Newer Developments in 
Textiles,” and Effie I. Raitt took part in a 
symposium. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree spoke on ‘Making 
Education Effective” at the home economics 
meeting of the Inland Empire Conference 
held in Spokane April 3 to 5. For her talk on 
“Beauty at Low Cost” before the same group, 
Grace G. Denny made a collection of art ob- 
jects from Spokane stores. 

Seattle. Edna Martin, supervisor of home 
economics in the Spokane schools from 1935 


During the 
Home 











1940) 


39 and acting state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in 1939, is Seattle’s new director of home 
economics. 

Broadway High School is the second Seattle 
high school to have its food laboratory re- 
modeled. It is being put on a unit-kitchen 
basis, with special attention given to storage 
space in each of the seven units, general stor- 
age cupboards, work surfaces, refrigeration, 
dryers, and other important features. 

An article entitled “Seattle's Revised Pro- 
gram for Home Living” by Mrs. Dora S. Lewis 
in the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion for October 1939 explains the plan which 
is being used in Seattle to develop a wide and 
functioning program of family life education. 

Spokane. Ethel C. Larson, junior past 
president of the Washington Home Economics 
Association, is now supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Spokane. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The Mil- 
waukee Home Economics Club was entertained 
recently by Susan F. West and seniors of the 
home economics department. Two girls who 
have been receiving scholarships from the club 
for the past three vears gave an illustrated talk 
based on the government bulletin “Diets at 
Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost.” 
Combinations of food for each level were dis- 
played, and the diets, market orders, and costs 
were compared and discussed. 

Stout Institute. Mrs. Alice Sherfy Houston, 
director of the nursery school, will retire at the 
end of the 1940 summer school and live on her 
ranch in California. She came to The Stout 
Institute in 1931 and is Tau Chapter adviser of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Letitia Walsh, Dorothy Johnson, and Marie 
Walters attended the Central Regional Con- 
ference of the U. S. Office of Education in 
Chicago from April 8 to 12. 

University of Wisconsin. he 
nomics department is to have a new home man- 
agement house, which, it is expected, will be 
ready for occupancy for the fall semester. 

Mrs. Ruth Randolph, chairman of related 


home eco- 
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art, who has been on leave of absence this 
semester for travel and study, left early in 
February for a South American cruise. Mrs. 
Agnes Leindorff is an instructor in related 
art this semester. 

The home economics staff has been conduct- 
ing a “Short Course of the Air’ over WHA, 
the University radio station, each Wednesday 
morning at 10:30. 

Milwaukee’s Consumer Day. ‘Telling, Not 
Selling” was the slogan of Milwaukee’s first 
Consumer Day, sponsored on March 5 by the 
Home Economics Club and 15 other women’s 
organizations, the Men’s Advertising Club, 
the Better Business Bureau, and the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Dr. Kenneth Dameron of 
Ohio State University was the luncheon speaker 
and leader of the afternoon panel discussion, 
“Consumer Information Please,’ in which 
exhibitors, home economics women in business, 
faculty members, and dietitians took part. 

Extension Service. Five Wisconsin counties 
have this year employed home agents for the 
first time. Four of them began work in 
February, and the fifth is to begin in June. 

Geneva Amundson, assistant state 4-H club 
leader, and Helen Pearson, extension specialist 
in clothing, conducted district training schools 
for home agents during March. A clothing 
exhibit from the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics was used toexcellent advantage, and the 
agents were enthusiastic about the satisfactory 
craft notebooks prepared for their use. 

A similar series of food and nutrition schools 
was held in January by Grace Rowntree, 
assistant state 4-H club leader, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Buslaff, extension nutritionist. 

Farm Security Administration. Home man- 
agement supervisors in seven northern counties 
are working out plans for improving sanitary 
facilities of farm homes of low-income families. 

Rural-Urban Conference of Women. At the 
two-day conference held in Madison in March, 
Dr. Jones of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture directed the discussions of why we do rot 
have abundant living for all. The 50 women 
present represented labor, farm, industry, 
clubs, home economics education, and dietetics. 






































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mark L. Entorf is completing his fourth 
vear as an extension specialist in the family 
life department of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. 
Before going to Cornell, he taught sociology 
and psychology at Hanover College in Indiana. 

Joseph Gaer, a former teacher at the Uni- 
versity of California, is the author of several 
books and at present is at work on the National 
Problems Series, which is concerned with the 
conservation of natural and human resources 
and intended for both school use and the gen 
His article in this issue is the 
third 


eral public. 
third chapter in Consumers All, the 
book of the series. 

Dr. Frank B. Ward, head of the department 
of economics at the University of Tennessee, 
is very much interested in labor problems and 
problems of consumer economics, as his doc- 
tor’s thesis at the University of Pennsylvania 
and several later articles have shown. 

Mrs. Fay Mack Scharmer has been super 
visor of home economics in the public schools 
of Muskegon, Michigan, for the last twelve 
vears and prior to accepting this position held 
a similar one for three years in Dubuque. 

Eugenia Whitehead is head of the depart- 
ment of vocational home economics at the 
Moultrie (Georgia) High School. 

Anna M. Tracy, dietitian and 
professor in institution economics at Florida 
State College for Women, was the fifteenth 
president of the American Dietetic Association. 

Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson, a home eco- 
nomics consultant in Berkeley, California, has 


associate 


been serving as radio chairman for the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association. 

Dr. Gertrude L. Sunderlin has been assis- 
tant professor of foods and nutrition at Purdue 
University since 1931; Opal D. Collins is a 
graduate assistant in the agricultural exper- 
iment station there and a candidate for the 
M. S. degree; and Marjorie Acheson received 
her M.S. at Purdue in 1939 and has since been 
teaching at North Texas Teachers College. 

Hedwig Schaefer, assistant 
home economics at the University of Okla 
homa for the past nine years, is in charge of its 
She received 


professor of 


adult work in home economics. 
her master’s degree at Columbia University 
and has done additional study on a Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller fellowship. 

Mrs. Ruth Williamson Mosier, formerly a 
supervising teacher of home economics at 
Michigan State College, acted as adviser of 
student home economics clubs in Michigan 
from 1937 to 1939. She is 
(Michigan) homemaker. 

Dr. Mary M. Clayton has been nutritionist 
at the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
since 1934. Her earlier experience included 
extension work in New York State, clinical 
laboratory work at the Rochester (New York 
Clinic, and teaching nutrition and physiological 
chemistry at Mount Holyoke College. Marie 
T. Folsom, a '39 graduate of the University of 
Maine and research assistant to Dr. Clayton, 
did the vitamin C analyses and served as a 
subject for the potato study reported in this 


now a Lansing 


issue. 


























CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
Cleveland, Ohio, Fune 23-27, 1940 


Commercial exhibits at the convention of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will feature the commodities, service, and literature listed or described 


below. 


There will also be non-commercial exhibits from Association divisions and 


departments, from other professional organizations, and federal agencies. 


Home econc ymics textbooks 


Allyn and Bacon. 
and workbooks. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company. 
“Wear-Ever” aluminum cooking utensils. 


American Bemberg Corporation. Charts, gar- 


ments, manufacturing process. 


American Can Company. Educational! matcrial 


on commercially canned foods. 


American Stove Company. Magic Chef gas 


ranges— commercial and domestic. 


American Viscose Corporation. Crown 


varns, and fabrics. 


rayon, 
Armour and Company. Exhibit on foods 
M. Barrows & Company. Books on home eco- 
nomics. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 


formational booklets 


Botany Worsted Mills. 


rics and garments. 


Food products and in 


Wool and worsted fab 


Carnation Company. Irradiated evaporated 


milk. 
Celanese Corporation of America. Celanese 
ravon fabrics and means of identification. 
Chatham Manufacturing Company. 
tion blankets 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc. 


foods for infants and voung children; rennet dessert. 


Specifica 


Strained and chopped 


Club Aluminum Products Company. Hammer- 


craft waterless cookware 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Color corner 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation. 5-minute 


cereal, fortitied with Vitamin B, (wheat germ), iron 
calcium, and phosphorus. 


Cocomalt, fortified with 


R. B. Davis Company. 
Vitamins A, D, and B,. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. Premier 


vacuum cleaners. 
Evaporated Milk Association. Educational pub- 


lications on evaporated milk 
Foley Manufacturing Company. [ood mill. 


Frober-Faybor Company. Bio-photometers. 


Bananas. 


Fruit Dispatch Company. 


General Electric Company. 
conditioning. 


General Foods Corporation. 


and printed material. 


Lamp and light 


Food products 


Ten new foods and 


Gerber Products Company. 


the leaflets for use in teaching infant feeding. 
The Handcrafters. Art and craft supplies. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


apple products. 


Dole pine- 


Some foods of the 57 


H. J. Heinz Company. 
varieties. 
The Hoover Company. Use and care of electric 


cleaners. Educational booklets. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. High school and 


college textbooks. 


Household Finance Corporation. Labels and 


booklets. 
International Silk Guild, Inc. Poster and fabric 
display. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


and booklets on child training. 


“Little Toidey” 


Kellogg Company. Ready-to-eat cereals and 
informational booklets. 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation. Kerr 


jars, jelly glasses, caps, and lids. 


Assortment of cheese 


Kraft Cheese Company. 


products. 


Lever Brothers Company. All-vegetable short- 


ening—-Spry. Booklets and information on short- 


ening and its uses. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Foods.”’ 


‘“Libby’s 100 Famous 


School and college 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
textbooks. 


The Macmillan Company. Textbooks and gen 


eral books. 

Maltex Company, Inc. Maltex cereal and teach- 
ing materials. 

The Manual Arts Press. 
books. 


Text and reference 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Material 
on health protection. 


National Biscuit Company. N.B.C. crackers, 
cookies, and cereals; informational booklets. 

National Broadcasting Company. Material on 
N.B.C. programs. 

National Canners Association. Educational 
leaflets about canned food and the canning industry. 

National Dairy Council. Display showing im- 
portance of milk in day’s meals. 

National Pressure Cooker Company. Pressure 
cookers, canners, and sealers. 


North American Rayon Corporation. 
garments, manufacturing process. 

Pacific Mills. 

The Personal Products Corporation. 
lets and charts on personal hygiene 

Pet Milk Sales Corporation. 
model of a milk condensing plant. 


Practical Home Economics. 


books and plays. 


The Procter & Gamble Company. 


Charts, 


‘ 


Pacific “‘Factag.”’ 


Free book- 
Miniature working 
and 


Magazine 


Crisco. 


Ralston Purina Company, Inc. Food products. 
Rogers Bros. Food Products. Idaho potato 
shreds 


Servel, Inc. The Servel Electrolux gas refrig- 


erator. 
E. H. Sheldon & Company. 
laboratory furniture. 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 
Service News and teaching aids. 
Du Barry patterns. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
The Spool Cotton Company, Educational Bureau. 


Classroom helps for sewing and other needlework 


Foods and clothing 


School Sewing 
Simplicity and 


Teacher aids 


arts. 

Standard Brands, Inc. Royal baking powder, 
gelatins, puddings, tea, coffee, educational material. 

Textiles Education Bureau, of the Byron G. Moon 
Company. Arlington Mills worsteds and Calgon 
water normalizer. 

United States Testing Company. 
ratory showing procedures and kinds of equipment 
used. 


What’s New in Home Economics. 
newspaper for home economists. 


White Sewing Machine Company. 


sewing machines (special school models) and teach- 


Testing labo- 


A national 
Electric 


ing aids. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. Vita- 
min D milks, foods and literature on the vitamins 


Books. 

















THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
of the AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
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Convention Headquarters: HOTEL STATLER 
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